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THE OBLIGATION OF THE SCHOOL TO TEACH 
READING AND SPELLING 


A CHALLENGE 


By Anna GILLINGHAM 
Miss Gillingham, of Bronxville, N. Y., an expert in the field of remedial reading and spelling, is well known to Buttetin readers, 


I 


HE Spirit that moved my Quaker ancestors to 
redress wrongs, now urges me to send forth this 
message. Because I shall speak of reading and 

methods, it may seem to smack of pedagogy. Actu- 
ally it is an appeal on behalf of thousands of sad-eyed, 
hopeless children. “I have tried and tried and I can’t 
learn to read,” they say. 

In America today there are by conservative esti- 
mate 3,411,340 children, mentally normal or even 
highly intelligent, who cannot acquire by current 
methods eftective reading and spelling skill; for whom 
the mysterious letters on the printed page are sym- 
bols of dread and defeated effort. 

(The above number was obtained by taking 10% of 
34,113,400 — official estimate! of total elementary 
and secondary school enrollment.) 


This figure is the more startling when compared 
with the following: 


85,000 blind children (5-17 years) 
513,000 deaf ‘= (5-17 “ ) 
513,000 crippled rm (5-17 “ ) 


Not only is comparison of these groups numeri- 
cally significant. The appeal of the blind or deaf or 
crippled child, is so obvious that every heart is 
gripped with sympathy and every hand spontane- 
ously outstretched to help; whereas these nonreading 
children, who are so capable looking, are daily con- 
scious of their parents’ and teachers’ reproach and the 
ridicule of their peers. 

Varying reactions to failure often make these chil- 
dren appear to the casual observer unworthy of the 
sympathy and affection for which they so sincerely 
long, and which are necessary for the development of 
sturdy personality. 

Some withdraw in unresponsive passivity, the only 
evidence of their suffering being their puzzled, embar- 
rassed faces. 





Others rebel against the injustice of being blamed. 
These become school behavior problems and not in- 
frequently swell the ranks of juvenile delinquents. 

Nor is this problem confined to America. Person- 
al interviews with remedial teachers from England, 
Denmark, and Norway, with rumors from yet other 
countries, reveal similar conditions. Experience in 
Honolulu showed me typical nonreaders among the 
Oriental children. Truly the needs of these children 
constitute a call for real social service. 


II 

Looking yet further we find that this is a modern 
problem. 

Plato’s still famous essay on Education did not 
concern itself with children who could not learn to 
read nor was this problem one of Aristotle’s anxieties. 
Cato and Cicero, Pliny and Virgil in laboring for the 
Roman Republic and even providing foreign teachers 
for their youth did not advocate remedial reading. In 
the Monastery Schools which kept scholarship alive 
in the Middle Ages, in the Elizabethan Schools, in the 
Dame Schools and early Public Schools of America 
there is no record of the problem of nonreading which 
now has its place in every institution for training 
teachers and is discussed in anxious tones wherever 
educators gather in conference. 

Obviously this problem has been legislated upon 

It is a startling, but not unusual, experience, to 
discover that a law for which good people have striven 
and for which they have great hopes, is turning out 
unforeseen, undesirable by-products. 

We should all have rejoiced with the reformers of 
the last century when they first succeeded in securing 
the enactment of compulsory elementary education 
laws. Certainly all children in a democracy should 
share the advantages of at least elementary educa- 
tion. Laws to make this compulsory have been en- 
acted in most of our states? and also in most of the 
European nations. 


us. 


1U, S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare, Office of Education, Washington 25, D. C. 


2Compulsory Education Laws, Information Please Almanac, 1954, page 256. 


1852 — Massachusetts (7-16 years) 
1871 — Michigan (6-16 “ ) 
1872 — Connecticut (7-16 “ ) 
1874 — California (8-16 “ ) 
1874 — New York (7-16 “ ) 


Macmillan Co. 


1875 — Maine (7-17 “ ) 
1877 — Ohio (6-18 “ ) 
1883 — Illinois (7-16 “ ) 
1891 — New Mexico (6-17 “ ) 

) 


1895 — Pennsylvania (8-17 “ 
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Yet from these well-intentioned laws have sprung 
heartache and the crushing of personality for many 
youngsters. 

For experience has shown that as soon as all the 
children of all the people are gathered into schools, 
there will appear a large minority who cannot acquire 
that fundamental tool of our bookish age, reading, by 
the instrumentality devised by the bookish majority 
for teaching children of their own type. 

That is the way people are made. That is the way 
the language function! works. 


Ill 


Language is the outstanding characteristic that 
distinguishes the most primitive man from the highest 
primate. When evolution produced this function no 
new brain structure was created for its control. In- 
stead it was put in charge of one hemisphere of the 
brain. 

Despite what the accusations of some of his 
critics would seem to indicate, Dr. Samuel T. Orton 
did not invent this plan. The laterality principle 
was all arranged by Mother Nature many thousands 
of years before he was born. 

He was not even its discoverer. 

It was recognized during the last century. Paul 
Broca, writing in France in 1861, formulated his 
classic statement that language is in charge of the 
hemisphere of the brain opposite the more skilled 
hand. Brain surgeons have for years accepted this 
premise. 

William James included an excellent account of 
Broca’s thesis in his Psychology.? 

Dr. Orton was the first neurologist, however, to 
apply this knowledge to a specific field of education, 
and the value of his contribution is coming to be 
more and more widely accepted on clinical evidence.® 
By prolonged research! he revealed the fact that 
handedness is by no means restricted to right or left, 
but that many people manifest varying degrees of 
ambidexterity. 

Since motor laterality (preferred, more skillful 
hand or eye pattern) is not a fixed phenomenon, he 
questioned whether it may not at times be impossible 
to be sure which hemisphere is opposite the more 
skilled hand. He believed that visual, auditory, and 





kinesthetic records on the side of the brain which is 
not usually in charge of language sometimes assert 
themselves. Since the records on the two sides are 
in reverse orientation they may collide, thus result- 
ing in confusions. 

For example, in the visual field the word was may 
be read saw, go may be written og. 

Confusions in the auditory field may result in 
saying Joop for pool, felt for left. The five-year-old 
child, driving past a herd of black and white cattle, 
may say, “Those are Steinhols.” The little kinder- 
garten boy wearied by the ball game is heard to ask 
querulously, “How last will it long, Daddy? How 
last will it long?’ We are all familiar with the 
classic Spoonerisms, such as blushing crow. 

Again, in the field of kinesthetic imagery, we have 
the much talked-of mirror-writing. 

In other words, evolution has not yet completed 
the language function, which, being the latest achieve- 
ment, is the most unstable and most subject to varia- 
tion. 

To continue with Dr. Orton’s> working hypothesis, 
variations in the completeness of control of language 
by one hemisphere determine the degree of language 
ability or disability of an individual. 

In only a very few people are the language skills 
exercised in the perfection which Broca assumed. 
Only a few learn to read at the age of two and a half 
or three years, as was said to be true of John Stuart 
Mill and Macaulay. Thorndike believed that after 
he was four years old he had never misspelled a word 
once seen. Many of us have an occasional friend 
who read fluently at three or four. Most of us 
“average,” “normal” people, who learned to read 
by ordinary methods, at school age, sometimes mis- 
call a word, are occasionally uncertain of the spelling 
of a word or embarrass ourselves and amuse our 
friends by dropping into Spoonerisms or mirror- 
writing. 

In this long range of language skills a conservative 
10% of theschool population experience sufficient 
difficulty in learning to read and spell to constitute 
a real block in their progress, while an additional 
5%-10% borderline cases are so handicapped that 
their progress in formal skills falls far below their 
comprehension. 


lLanguage is used here throughout to include not merely speech but reading, spelling, and writing. 

2James, William, Psychology, Chapter VIII, Henry Holt & Co., 1892. 

8It was Dr, Frederick Tilney, at that time Director of the Neurological Institute of New York City, who said, “Dr. Orton’s teach- 
ings are going to take us into much broader, deeper fields of psychology.” 

Tilney, Frederick, “Discussion of Paper read by Samuel T. Orton, ‘Some Studies in the Language Function’.” Proceedings of 


Association for Research in Nervous and Mental Diseases. 


December 28-29, 1932. 


‘Orton, Samuel T., Reading, Writing and Speech Problems in Children; a Presentation of Certain Types of Disorders in the Develop- 


ment of the Language Faculty. W.W. Norton & Co., 1937. 


SOrton, Samuel T., “The ‘Sight Reading’ Method of Teaching Reading, as a Source of Reading Disability.” 


Educational Psychology, February, 1929. 


The Fournal of 
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The distinctive characteristics of nonreading chil- 
dren can now be recognized in kindergarten on objec- 
tive data before reading is attempted, and the children 
so selected in advance can be taught by appropriate 
techniques and so spared the ordeal of failure. 

There is no relation between these language 
difficulties and intelligence or sensory defect. Leon- 
ardo da Vinci, one of the world’s intellectual giants, 
was a mirror-writer. A boy! of 146 I.Q. who is doing 
well under remedial training, may at any time begin 
at the wrong end of a word, “I was (saw) a bird in a 
tree.” He may be sent to an oculist, who reports 
normal vision or with glasses corrects some slight 
defect, thus affording greater comfort but in no way 
affecting the errors in orientation.2 This is the 
reason that we often refer to reading or spelling 
difficulty as due to specific language disability, be- 
cause it is not due to low mentality or optical defect. 


IV 


Assuming that spoken language is found among the 
most primitive people, let us glance at the highlights 
of the development of written language. 

When it first became desirable for a man to send a 
message or leave a record for another man, he made a 
picture. We are familiar with reproductions of this 
picture-writing from the ancient caves of the East and 
Europe and from the records of our American Indians. 
This picture-writing often shows considerable graphic 
skill, frequently a high degree of symbolism. This 
form of communication was laborious and rigid, lim- 
ited in what it could express. 

The next step was what has been called word- 
writing. An arbitrary character, not a picture, stood 
for a word. With a sufficient number of characters 
any spoken word could be shown in writing. We 
think of the Egyptian hieroglyphics and the Chinese 
ideograms.® This also was laborious for both writer 
and reader because so many characters must be 
learned, over twenty thousand for a Chinese scholar. 

Some symbols have acquired a certain convenience 
and are still retained in every day use: 


$@¢ % c/o & #. 


As the swift centuries passed, a genius or succes- 
sion of geniuses devised the a/phabetic idea, one char- 
acter for each speech sound, of which there are com- 
paratively few. This invention marks a great step in 


scholarship. The characters representing the sounds 
in a single word could be placed in a row, the sounds 
belonging to each could be produced and — the word 
had been pronounced! A word was heard, the speech 
sounds were isolated, the character assigned to each 
sound was written and — the word had been spelled! 

Now, approaching the background of our own 
problem, how did each older generation teach the 
younger to read and write? 

In Greece and Rome it was not difficult, not much 
more than ranging sound symbols in a row. The di- 
rection of the row was not important. Many Greek 
and Latin documents and inscriptions follow the 
boustrophedon pattern line after line, back and forth, 
like oxen in plowing. 


—_—+ 


+<— 
. =. 
— 


ae 
on) 
a 


al 

Our left to right convention is a later device. 

In Rome there seems to have been some little at- 
tempt to teach the spelling of separate syllables — a4, 
id, etc. — as a preparation for the spelling of a long 
word. 

The great point to remember in evaluating ancient 
methods is that in those days only a very small pro- 
portion of the population was expected to learn to read 
and write. If a nonreader turned up, he just did not 
continue in scholarly pursuits but went into some 
other line of perfectly respectable work with no stig- 
ma attached to him. 

The same was true in the training of the early 
Christian Fathers. 

In the Monastery Schools a new problem must 
have arisen. The infiltration of the northern tribes 
brought additional sounds and made it necessary to 
assign more than one sound to the same letter. Here 
the great dependence was placed upon repetition. The 
prayers and other parts of the church service were re- 
peated over and over until the words were learned. 
As Bishop Fulton J. Sheen writes in a personal letter, 
“Remedial Reading perhaps never was thought of for 
the simple reason that a child who did not show ad- 
vancement was not given much consideration.” 














1[t is natural to cite ‘‘a boy” for our illustration because specific language disability is statistically found in four times as many 


boys as girls. 


2Ophthalmology, Rychener, Ralph O., M.D., Memphis, Tenn., and Robinson, Jean, A.B., Memphis, Tenn., “Reading Disabilities 
and the Ophthalmologist”; Transactions; American Academy of Ophthalmology and Otolaryngology, November—December, 1948, 


p. 118, column 1, 


*Bloomfield, Leonard, “Linguistics and Reading,” The Elementary English Review, Detroit, Mich., April and May, 1942. 


Clodd, Edward, Story of the Alphabet. 


Appleton Co., New York. 
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This method of learning words by repetition seems 
to have continued in the Elizabethan times. (How 
else could anyone have learned such fantastic combi- 
nations of letters?) It went on through the days of 
the Horn Book and the Henry VIII Primer and in this 
country to the New England Primer. 

Throughout the last century there was a bewilder- 
ing fluctuation of methods; reform and counterreform, 
between some sort of phonetic (alphabetic) approach 
and the teaching of words by repetition. Each new 
system of reading proudly announced the elimination 
of the evils of the method that it was replacing. 

There were the early readers with an elaborate 
array of diacritical marks, the sound of every vowel 
and some consonants being indicated. If these marks 
were all remembered and applied, almost any word 
could be pronounced. Even when this system was at 
its height, considerable stress had to be placed upon 


repetition for spelling. Spelling bees became a social 
function. 


V 


In the latter part of the century an extreme form 
of the learning of words by repetition appeared, — 
the sight-word, word recognition, total configuration 
method came into use, reenforced in the early nine- 
teen hundreds by the Gestalt Psychology. It has 
been very largely adopted in America and many parts 
of Europe. Its advocates maintain that it is as easy, 
or even easier, to learn a long word, with its distinc- 
tive appearance and associated meaning, as it is to 
learn an isolated letter. 

In many schools this method has become practi- 
cally a return to ideograms. Letter names and sounds 
are not taught for two or three years. Indeed in some 
schools they are not even mentioned. Children are 
not sure whether a particular word set before them is 
garden or basket, puppy or chicken. It can be demon- 
strated that this method works with 80%-85% of 
children, who pick up words with astounding rapidity 
and are readng almost before we know it. 

Its effect upon spelling is decidedly more dubious. 
Furthermore, it disregards two facts, first that there 
are few letters and many words; second that the 10%- 
15% of whom we are thinking find their greatest diffi- 
culty in orientation and sequence in a series, which 
makes the recognition of words difficult. 

Recently there has been a slight swing “back to 
phonics.” “Functional” or “analytical” phonics it is 
called. One hundred and fifty to 200 words are learned 
from one of the charming Primers in which the vocab- 
ulary is built up with consummate skill and scientific 





1Richards, I. A., “Responsibilities in the Teaching of English,” 
1950. 





precision to afford many repetitions. Then these 
words are gradually broken down into their component 
sounds represented by letters learned by name. 

This procedure is doubtless a real help in attack- 
ing new words and also in spelling. But, once again, 
our 10% cannot learn to recognize these 150-200 
words, and 5%-10% more learn them very slowly and 
haltingly. 

A large group of us who have been working in this 
field for many years are convinced that the only way 
in which these children can be taught successfully is 
by an alphabetic approach. 

A few letters, eight or ten, comprising one or two 
short vowel sounds, and consonants that have only 
unequivocal sounds and forms which do not become 
another letter if reversed (as 4 and d do) are taught. 
When these letters are known by name and their 
sounds mastered they, and they alone, can be made 
into words — synthetic phonics. 

Very slowly new letters and letter combinations 
may be introduced and the words which these new 
letters make possible added and in time used in sen- 
tences. 

This simple and controlled approach resembles 
the way in which the alphabetic tool was first em- 
ployed, before language became a conglomerate with 
more than one sound for a letter and more than one 
letter to represent a sound. 

The same approach is advised by Richards and 
Bloomfield, although the actual letters chosen by 
each differ slightly from the other’s and from ours.! 

If children who manifest the distinctive charac- 
teristics of Specific Language Disability are selected 
in the Kindergarten before reading is attempted, the 
concept of words as things to be remembered as wholes 
need not be established in their minds. They will ex- 
pect to work words out, regarding the letters as build- 
ing blocks. 

Those who have tried the word-recognition method 
and failed and are now to be regarded as remedial 
cases must have this concept of building words sub- 
stituted for that of regarding them as separate units 
to be remembered. The only reading presented for a 
long time is in the form of sentences or little stories 
composed solely of perfectly phonetic words. When 
this concept has been firmly established, nonphonetic 
words may be gradually introduced. Such words 
must be learned individually, but being only a few, 
on the background of phonetic words, they cause sur- 
prisingly little trouble. 

Some teachers who have learned of this process 
only by hearsay have thought it dull and not suitable 


The Harvard Educational Review, Volume 20, Number 1, Winter 


Bloomfield, Leonard, “Linguistics and Reading.” The Elementary English Review, Detroit, Mich., April and May, 1942. 


























for children. On the other hand many keen observers 
who have used this approach and have watched it in 
the hands of others declare that they never before 
saw children so radiantly enthusiastic as are those so 
taught. They feel security in their growth in ability. 
Recognition of progress in skill is a far more satisfying 
pleasure than is momentary interest in a story with 
pretty pictures. 

If this training is not introductory but rather a re- 
training after years of futile effort and failure, the sense 
of security it affords is indeed reassuring. 

Up to this time the child could spell with con- 
fidence any word presented to him, because he was 
given only words built up of phonetic units. From 
now on it must, insofar as possible, be converted into 
a thought subject by the application of Rules and 
Generalizations. 

It is essential, however, that school authorities 
recognize that Spelling Disability will never be fully 
overcome. Poor readers often become accurate and 
efficient readers, but the child who is a confused 
speller will continue all his life to have faulty images 
of words. Remedial procedure with him consists 
rather in teaching him appropriate techniques for 
handling his difficulty, dictionary technique, rules, 
etc., than in futile promises to “cure” him. 

Sympathetic understanding is required. Many 
a student in high school or college is given failing 
marks in science or history, and is said to be careless 
or to have a poor memory for material that he had 
recently seemed to know, simply because he cannot 
explain known facts or express ideas in writing. 

In many cases he does not often misspell but sits 
helpless before a nearly blank page powerless to write 
the words that are in his mind. Provision should 
be made for such students to take oral examinations 
or to dictate into one of the mechanical devices, the 
records to be later transcribed by a secretary or lis- 
tened to by the instructor. This simple expedient 
has often brought a pupil from failure to excellent 
standing. 

It is a sorry abuse of human ingenuity when 
writing, the tool eagerly devised by man to aid in the 
transmission of ideas, becomes a barrier, making it 
impossible for an alert mind to get ideas across. It 
should be knowledge and ideas that count. 


VI 


Let us follow one typical case of the sort of child 
we are considering who often demonstrates the subtle 
cruelty that “Man’s inhumanity” perpetrates upon 
Little Man in his dire determination to educate him 
by a fixed pattern, a cruelty that should make “count- 
less thousands” of us not only “mourn” but do some- 
thing. 


This boy starts to school with eager enthusiasm. 
In his family and neighborhood he is regarded as a 
“smart little kid.” 

But he doesn’t learn to read in the First Grade 
as do most of the other children. The teacher says 
he is inattentive. 

After a happy summer in which he helped his 
older brother to keep the accounts for his paper route, 
his experience in the Second Grade amounts to another 
failure. ‘Almost retarded,” his teacher says. 

In the Third Grade an Intelligence Test is ad- 
ministered and shat settles the matter! His I.Q. is 
118! He is only lazy! It is declared, “Why, any- 
body knows that a child with an I.Q. of 118 could 
read if he tried!” 

Then his whole world reacts violently: 

His teacher says he is so good in arithmetic — 
except problems — and with his I.Q. he could do 
problems if he only tried. 

The children call him a dumbbell. 

His father promises him a bicycle if he can read 
by June. 

His mother strokes his hair and says she is sure 
that he is just as bright as the other little boys — 
if he would only try. It would make Mother so 
happy to have him read. 

How he longs to silence those jeering little savages! 

And he would like to have his teacher’s approval. 

And that bike! Boy! Oh, Boy! 

And deep in his heart he is very sorry that his 
mother is so troubled. 

In short, he really would like to try, but he cannot 
learn those groups of letters that the teacher calls 
words. And where does one take hold on oneself to 
try? 

Another little boy, this one under remedial care, 
held up a pack of phonetic word cards, and said 
excitedly, “See — there are 213 of them and I can 
read them all — and I never learned them — and 
I don’t have to remember them — I just build them 
out of my sounds — I’m trying —I told my Dad 
that I’m trying — I never tried before ———-—— 
(thoughtfully) I never knew how to try.” 

But our little lad doesn’t know how to try, and he 


learns that most devastating of all lessons — that 
effort will result in failure. 


It has helped some people to comprehend this 
child’s despair to set themselves the task of wiggling 
their ears. Toes? Fingers? Head? Yes. But 
where does one take hold on oneself to wiggle one’s 
ears? They just won’t wiggle! 


So this boy goes on year after year. Other chil- 
dren find mental stimulus and satisfaction in books. 
He does not. The beneficent law enacted to open 
doors of opportunity to all children means for him 
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only confinement to a routine of meaningless drudgery. 
Interests which he does feel, such as that in science 
perhaps, have no chance for quickening because he 
cannot read the books necessary for further knowl- 


edge. 
VII 


The situation is grave, not only because baffled 
potentialities develop dangerous neuroses in many 
children, but also because Society loses the fruition 
of those potentialities. The picture is as pathetic 
as that of the factory children in the early days of the 
Industrial Era. It was not the “tears” of the de- 
spairing children but the heroic championship of 
earnest men and women and the pleadings of articu- 
late writers like Mrs. Browning in her “Cry of the 
Children,” that brought release to these weary little 
ones. 

It is the business of the School to teach all mentally 
normal children to read and write or to find expression 
for their ideas by means of some device for dictating. 

Some public schools have remedial teachers who 
visit each school a paltry two or three times a week, 
with no opportunity to apply measures other than 
those under which the child is already failing in the 
classroom. Some private schools have remedial teach- 


ers for whose help parents must pay high fees as pen- 
alty for having intelligent children who require only 
to be taught throughout their school career as they can 
learn. 


Special teaching is provided by public funds for 
crippled, blind and deaf children. The 10%-20% of 
our school population of whom I write are, for the 
most part, expected to pull themselves up by their 
boot-straps by “trying.” 

If the majesty of the law can keep all children in 
school during their childhood, then it is the obligation 
of the school to provide this very considerable propor- 
tion of its children with instruction suited to their 
needs. They present a real challenge to the School. 

To voice this challenge is the purpose of my mes- 
sage. 








ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF 1956 


Please make a note on your calendars that the 30th 
Annual Conference of the Secondary Education Board 
will be held at the Hotel Statler in New York City on Fri- 
day and Saturday, March 2 and 3, 1956. This notice will be 
repeated in the May issue of the BuLLETIN and an outline 
of the program will be published in the November issue. 




















THE CONFERENCE OF 
INTERNATIONALLY-MINDED SCHOOLS 


By Hans Froelicher, Jr. 
Mr. Froelicher is headmaster of The Park School of Baltimore, Md. ‘ 


I. C.I.S. Purpose and Sponsorship 


Last summer forty teachers, representing nine 
nations, met for eighteen days in an adult education 
center outside London to discuss the social, economic 
and psychological aspects of “The Teacher in the 
Modern World.” 

The conference was sponsored by C.I.S. (the Con- 
ference of Internationally-Minded Schools) in coopera- 
tion with UNESCO. C.ILS. was set up in 1949 “to 
provide a spearhead of experiment in developing in- 
ternational sympathy and understanding in schools of 
many nations.” The present membership consists of 
a score or so of schools together with nearly 200 in- 
dividual members. Most of the individual members 
are teachers who are seeking to increase the interna- 
tional interest and understanding of their own schools 
through education. Schools are accepted for member- 
ship in C.I.S. only if they can show that they have 
played some substantial part, either in the promotion 
of exchanges and visits, or in adapting or adding to the 
curriculum in such a way as to further understanding 


by their pupils of the ways and problems of other 
nations. 

The officers of the C.I.S. are a distinguished group of 
educators from different countries. The Chairman is 
Professor C. H. Dobinson, Head of the Department of 
Education of Reading University, England. He is an 
authority on comparative education. He has taught 
in the United States at Syracuse University and at the 
University of Arkansas. Chairman Dobinson was the 
director of the teacher conference and its organizing 
secretary was Elizabeth H. Maxwell, Head Mistress of 
the Richmond Lodge School, Belfast, Northern Ire- 
land. Miss Maxwell as well as Mr. Dobinson is a 
member of the governing committee of C.I.S. (a list of 
this committee appears at the end of this article). 
(The Honorable Secretary of C.I.S. is Mr. F. W. 
Button, 5 Warwick Road, Reading, Berks, England.) 
Il. C.I.S. Activities 

C.I.S. has been in existence since 1949 and has been 
conducting conferences for teachers each year since 
then. It is carried on through the volunteer work of its 
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members. Its expenses are covered (with difficulty!) 
through membership dues. 

Last summer I had the honor of being one of four 
group leaders at the C.I.S. summer conference held at 
Pendley Manor, Tring, England. My experience con- 
vinces me that C.I.S. can be of very great interest to 
schools in the United States. 

At the conference I had a chance to learn about the 
other (1954) activities of C.I.S. We had first-hand 
reports from two international work camp programs. 
One involved building a swimming pool for an Ap- 
proved School (for delinquent boys) in England and 
the other an international working party on an earth- 
quake devastated Greek island. Still a third was a 
most unusual festival of the arts carried on by and for 
children of many nations at Badminton School, 
Bristol, England. Reports on each of these projects 
were impressive. Equally convincing were the teachers 
who had directed the projects and who came in person 
to report on them. I can report directly on the Pendley 
Conference since I was an integral part of this C.I.S. 
activity. 


III. The Pendley Conference 
A. The Participants 

There were forty participants. England, Scotland, 
Northern Ireland, the United States, France, Italy, 
Germany, Denmark, Holland, Sweden, and Switzer- 
land were represented. Young teachers and older 
teachers were present. Teachers were from public and 
private schools. There were heads of schools, as well, 
and teachers of teachers. 

Rarely indeed have I found a group so well en- 
dowed with intelligence and sincerity. All were taking 
time from their vacation periods to work hard on find- 
ing ways and means of developing better understand- 
ing among teachers and then among their respective 
nations. Their backgrounds were varied. There was a 
delegation from Germany, some of whom had escaped 
from behind the Iron Curtain. Some of the Dutch had 
been in Japanese prison camps in Indonesia. Some had 
been imprisoned in Germany during the war. 

I was one of four group leaders. The other three 
were an education professor from Belfast University, 
an English School teacher, and a French teacher from 
Sévres, (who also acted as group interpreter). The 
conference was carried on in two languages, French 
and English. Our activities were directed and co- 
ordinated by our chairman, the professor from Read- 
ing, and his assistant, Donald Pritchard from Leighton 
Park School, Reading, with the help of the secretary of 
the Conference, the head mistress from Belfast. 

B. Purpose 

Our task was, as I have said, to discuss the social, 
economic and psychological aspects of “The Teacher 
in the Modern World.” Our findings were used as 


“raw material” for a booklet written afterward in 
December by Professor Dobinson and a small com- 
mittee. This booklet is to be published shortly, and is 
intended to assist countries less organized education- 
ally, countries which are engaged in building up school 
systems. Earlier in 1954, UNESCO had published an 
account of a conference on “The Education and 
Training of Teachers for Primary Schools.” This 
report was our common source of reference. We as 
practicing educators were asked to discuss its recom- 
mendations in relation to our own countries. 


C. Plan of Conference 


The conference began with some pleasant excur- 
sions (to Stratford, to Oxford, etc.) calculated as 
“shakedown” or “get acquainted” cruises. We then 
divided into working groups. 

Two of the four study groups worked on the social 
aspects of the teacher in the modern world, one on the 
psychological aspects. The fourth group concerned 
itself with basic education, i.e., education in countries 
where there is little literacy. We met in our groups for 
three sessions each day and on some evenings. Our 
discussions were pleasantly interrupted by morning 
coffee, afternoon tea, and time for exercise in the after- 
noon. We had a choice of ping pong, miniature golf, or 
lovely walks around Pendley’s spacious grounds. 
There were several opportunities to run up to London 
for shopping and to taste the richness of its galleries 
and theaters. (London was an hour away on the train.) 
Each group made its first report to a plenary session 
for criticism and then each group studied the reports 
of the other three and reported its reactions to a subse- 
quent plenary session. In this way were accumulated 
the experiences and the views of all present. 


D. Results 


The final reports of each group were mimeo- 
graphed and distributed. How helpful the reactions of 
practicing teachers from nine countries to teachers’ 
problems will be to Mr. Dobinson and his working 
team (and later to UNESCO), will be determined 
later when the booklet is published. Mr. Dobinson 
felt that our reports would be of true assistance. 


In addition to the reports of the discussions there 
were many other quite important results. 


(1) Each one of us undoubtedly left the conference 
with a better understanding of individuals in different 
countries and of their backgrounds. 


(2) The eighteen days we were together gave us a 
chance to form enduring friendships and to gain the 
beginning of information on the educational facets of 
other countries which interested us. The participants 
in the conference were of such high calibre and dedica- 
tion that friendships were bound to result even though 
opinions on education and other matters might differ. 
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(3) We concluded that a significant way of pro- 
moting international friendship among nations is to 
encourage meetings of international professional 
groups (such as teachers) because such meetings are 
founded on many common interests. 

(4) We understood better the difficulties of inter- 
national student and teacher exchanges when we 
learned about the rigidity of examinations and curri- 
culum which obtains in so many countries. 


(5) The Americans present searched for the coun- 
terpart in Europe of the issues which obtain in Ameri- 
can education. Norman Cousins has said that the 
main problem facing American education today is how 
to get it all in. In Europe the curriculum, too, is full. 
The problem of quantity is no more pointed than the 
problem of values and approaches. Certain values 
have emerged through a century and more of public 
education. How can this value process be preserved 
while the individual is educated to feel at home in 
1955? This difficulty is accented by a century which 
has seen more change than did the previous ten cen- 
turies. It is very simple to share an objective, namely, 
to prepare free men for a purposeful life in a dynamic 
world. The traditionalists and those who are more 
experimental share this purpose. The issues between 
them are those of ways and means. This is also true of 
another objective, namely, the objective to help the 
individual to discover and to develop his own poten- 
tial. There is still another source of issues, namely, the 
problem of using in organized education what is 
known about children, and learning, and growth. 

In one way or another the selfsame issues appear in 
all the European countries. In many, many places the 
issue is confused by the persistence of deeply en- 
trenched and traditional classical education. When 
UNESCO promotes an educational concern for the 
emotional life of children and suggests that there 
might be closer relationship between schools and their 
communities, UNESCO suggests what amounts to 
educational revolution in some parts of Europe. 
European education is frequently closely guarded 
because of intrinsic values which are accepted as 
cultural objectives. One has always to remember that 
in Europe the assertion of these objectives and loyalty 
to the systems in which they developed make an essen- 
tial moral bulwark against political interference or 
sectarian insinuation. 


This session was obviously a “Pandora Box’’ for 
the conference and could result in no formulary pro- 
nouncement. Discussions made everyone examine his 
own point of view and the practices of his own country. 


The conference did not escape into generalizations. 
There were fascinating exchanges. of downright and 
practical information which would give each a lead 
toward his own generalizations. An American teacher 





thinks of his “community” school as ideal. After talk- 
ing with a European he could see why Europeans were 
reluctant to invite in parent participation and close 
community relations. In this process of exchange 
many stereotypes were destroyed. I talked one night 
on the work of the Baltimore public schools in our 
slum areas. Our European friends had no idea of how 
various were our children and our neighborhoods and 
how important it is to an American city to have its 
school curriculum take some responsibility for curing 
urban blight. The fact that Americans are faced with 
the problems of slums, poverty, and minority groups 
is not known to Europeans. Actually we are thought 
of not only as a rich nation but as a nation of rich 
people. They found it hard to believe that some large 
American public schools are even now on a two-shift 
and even three-shift basis in some neighborhoods. 

(6) We learned that in most European countries, 
France and Italy excepted, there is a severe teacher 
shortage just as we have. We learned more about how 
in various countries the profession of teaching is an 
important element of mobility into social privilege. 

(7) Probably the most downright fact which we 
Americans gleaned was that a relatively small amount 
of American money well spent can help the cause of 
education and international friendship. C.I.S. needs 
money now. Several years ago it was given $5,000 by 
the Ford Foundation and this has been enough to sup- 
plement its income from dues. School and individual 
membership from America can now well help to tide 
over C.I.S. to a point of sounder financial establish- 
ment. The Ford grant is all gone. 


IV. Problems Ahead for C.I.S. and How Américans 
Can Participate and Help 


C.1.S. has excellent and devoted leadership in its 
governing board and in the growing group of teachers 
and schools in its membership. It has fine plans for 
1955 if the necessary funds become available. During 
Easter vacation there will be a four-day teacher con- 
ference in Paris. In early August there will be the 
annual and longer conference to be held in the south- 
ern part of Switzerland. There will be a work camp in 
Denmark the work of which will be to run a two-week 
summer camp for children from refugee camps in 
Northern Europe. High school and college boys and 
girls from 16 to 20 years old are eligible for staff mem- 
bership in this work camp. 

Any teacher or principal who is planning a trip 
abroad could find the same relish in the Swiss confer- 
ence as did the forty people who gathered in England 
last summer. One can only grow in these circum- 
stances and the exchange is fascinating. Of signifi- 
cance as great as the European opportunity men- 
tioned above are the opportunities for constant ex- 
change among the schools and their teachers. Among 
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European schools pupil exchanges go on all the time. 
American, English, French, and Danish schools are 
exchanging materials classroom to classroom. An 
American school teacher records a play or a school 
discussion and sends it to a school in France or Eng- 
land. Back comes a tape recording of something done 
in the foreign school. There is correspondence — 
teacher-teacher and pupil-pupil correspondence. There 
are exchanges of publications, essays, painted pictures, 
photographs, albums — tending toward the cultiva- 
tion of another information and another interest. 
Every school can establish a lasting continuity of 
communications with a foreign school through the 
medium of C.LS. 

For the use of those who are interested I have 
lodged information about the 1955 events with the 
Secondary Education Board, 186 Centre Street, 
Milton 86, Massachusetts, Miss Esther Osgood, 
Executive Secretary, and with the National Council 
of Independent Schools, 79 Milk Street, Boston 9, 
Mass., Dr. Francis Parkman, Executive Secretary. I 
stand ready to offer any further information of per- 
sonal experience. Emma Campbell of the Harding 
Junior High School, Cleveland, Ohio, was at the con- 


ference and has developed communications with 
European schools and would be glad to answer in- 
quiries. The opportunity is itself a cordial invitation. 
There is cordiality to be had from all the human 
beings who are involved. 


GOVERNING COMMITTEE OF C. I. S. 


C, H. Dobinson, Professor of Education, Reading University, 
England, Chairman 

M. F. Roquette, Principal, The International School, Geneva, 
Vice Chairman 

Kees Boeke, late Principal, The Children’s Community, Bilthoven, 
Holland 

H. P. Boyadjian, Headmaster, St. George’s Junior School, Jeru- 
salem Old City, Jordan 

George, Prince of Hanover, Headmaster, Salem School, Baden, 
Germany 

Mme. E. Hatinguais, Légion d’Honneur, Directrice, Centre Inter 
national d’Etudes Pédagogiques, Sévres (S. & O.), France. 

M. L, Johannot, Principal, International School, Le Rosey, Rolle, 
Switzerland 

Miss E, H. Maxwell, Headmistress, Richmond Lodge School. 
Belfast, Northern Ireland 

P. K. C, Millins, Lecturer in Education, Durham University, 
England 

Miss Louise Wood, Education Officer, Quaker Centre, 6 Via 
Lucullo, Rome, Italy 


A LOOK AT THE SHOP PROGRAM 


By Joun Carey 
Mr. Carey is a member of the faculty of St. Mark’s School, Southborough, Mass. 


I 
Si the turn of the century, few changes have 


taken place in the manual training or manual 
arts fields in independent schools. 

A visit to the shop area will quickly reveal an ex- 
pensive classroom, equipped to give vital experiences 
to the students through the use of its facilities. Many 
educators, past and present, consider these experi- 
ences so valuable as to include them with the funda- 
mentals of education. Our students must base their 
later decisions on the facts and concepts accumulated 
throughout their formative years. Their initial ex- 
posure should include at least an introduction to the 
tools, materials, and processes of research in our pres- 
ent era, which is predominantly concerned with power 
and speed. 

The reluctance of many educators to recognize the 
need for a change in their concept of manual arts is 
not at all in keeping with our social and technological 
development; nor has it provided the nation with the 
necessary practical leadership so urgently needed 
today. 

This is the time to ask: Is the shop contributing to 
the aims of the school? The shop program, of course, 


can be integrated with such subjects as history and 
mathematics, and develop in the student an aesthetic 
sensitivity to form and material, in conjunction with 
the usual constructive and manipulative activities. 
The stress and direction of instruction depends upon 
the personnel in the shop and the attitude of the school 
toward the shop. 

It is apparent that the social and cultural changes 
in the United States have been greatly affected by the 
significant place which industry holds in our country. 
Our scientific advancement has brought about this age 
of material advancement which, in turn, has attracted 
a very large percentage of the population. Our school 
graduates will some day be dealing with these very 
people and should be able to understand their needs 
and aspirations. 

Sound education must adhere to stable fundamen- 
tals, but if the manual arts program consists of busy 
work, or specialization such as cabinet-making, the 
students are being denied many constructive motor 
fundamentals, and a flexible attitude toward explora- 
tion in the areas of changing materials and processes. 

Society advances through the development and 
practice of positive critical thinking, which can best be 
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accomplished by problem solving. 
concept of manual arts deals primarily with solving 
problems; but equally important is the fact that stu- 
dents will need to have a foundation of manual arts if 
they are to evaluate the inevitable problems that arise 


The more recent 


in an industrial nation. We want idealists in our 
democracy; but these men must have the background 
to effect decisions that will keep us materially strong 
in order that we may live by our ideals. 


II 


What is manual arts today? For the purposes of 
this article, manual arts will be defined as that part of 
general education concerned with satisfying inquisi- 
tiveness and the innate desire of youth to construct 
things with tools and materials. It provides contact 
with a wide variety of manipulative experiences and 
constructive processes. It does not attempt to develop 
skills needed in earning a livelihood or to train a pupil 
for a specific occupation. 

A problem in semantics arises in choosing the term 
most suitable for the program carried out in the inde- 
pendent school shop classes. At the present time, 
whatever name is applied to it receives little respect. 
Manual Arts is the most appropriate title, as yet, for 
the classes working in the majority of our shops. In- 
dustrial arts, which has been getting considerable at- 
tention, may some day replace manual arts in name, 
but not in practice, even though the aims and sub- 
ject matter of the two are similar. Gordon O. Wilber’s 
definition of industrial arts clears this matter as to 
direction and emphasis. He defines industrial arts as 
“... those phases of general education which deal 
with industry — its organization, materials, occupa- 
tions, processes, and products — and with the prob- 
lems resulting from the industrial and technological 
nature of society.””! 

The ultimate objectives in manual arts are most 
assuredly in agreement with the aims of most inde- 
pendent schools and embrace attitudes that are diffi- 
cult to regain if not touched upon during the students’ 
early exploratory years. 


Ill 

Eight objectives, common to manual arts litera- 
ture, are presented in summary form below, not, how- 
ever, in order of importance.2. They should be con- 
sidered merely as suggestions, because each manual 
arts teacher should develop his own objectives in the 
light of his philosophy of general education, the needs 
of his students, and the facilities available. 


1. Self-realization and Initiative. To develop in 
each pupil the habits of self-reliance and resourceful- 
ness in meeting practical situations. 

2. Shop Skills and Knowledge. To develop in each 
pupil a measure of skill in the use of common tools and 
machines and an understanding of the problems in- 
volved in common types of construction and repair. 

3. Interest in Achievement. To develop in each 
pupil a feeling of pride in his ability to do useful things 
and to develop worthy leisure-time interests. 

4. Health and Safety. To develop in each pupil 


desirable attitudes and practices with respect to health 
and safety. 


5. Appreciation and Use. To develop in each pu- 
pil the appreciation of good design and workmanship 
and the ability to select, care for, and use industrial 
products wisely. 


6. Cooperative Attitudes. To develop in each pupil 
a readiness to assist others and to join happily into 
group undertakings. 


7. Orderly Performance. To develop in each pupil 
the habit of an orderly, complete, and efficient per- 
formance of any task. 


8. Drawing and Design. To develop in each pupil 
an understanding of drawings and an ability to ex- 
press ideas by means of drawings. 


If the school shop is to be maintained, it would be 
advisable at this time to re-examine its potentials as 
another avenue for developing an awareness of indi- 
vidual capabilities and self-realization through the 
opportunities for responsibility found in the normal 
functioning of the manual arts program. It is impera- 
tive that a student make wise decisions, for he soon 
discovers that successful results are best obtained by 
adhering to previously learned fundamentals and fol- 
lowing a well organized plan. 

There is sufficient manual arts subject matter on a 
secondary level to stimulate pupil interest in a con- 
structive direction. It is not suggested that a manual 
arts class should replace an established class; only 
that the barrier between the theoretical and the me- 
chanical be lifted to allow a look at the shop and its 
program. 








REPORTS OF CONFERENCE MEETINGS 


Reports of all sessions of the SEB’s recent Annual 
Conference are contained in the Board’s Annual Re- 
port for 1954-55, which will be ready for distribution in 
May. Copies will be sent to all member schools and to 
all delegates who registered at the Annual Conference. 











1Wilber, Gordon O. Industrial Arts in General Education, Scranton, Pa., International Textbook Co., 1949, 


24 Guide to Improving Instruction in Industrial Arts, Bulletin, American Vocational Association, Washington 5, D. C., 1953. 


ber 9 is here omitted, being irrelevant to the present subject.) 


(Num- 
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SAMPLING THE FLAVOR OF TEACHING 


By Marte VALLANCE 


Miss Vallance is a member of the faculty of Kent School for Girls, Englewood, Colorado. 


I 


LTHOUGH I am aware that there are many prob- 
lems confronting independent schools today, 
such as equable tuition fees, scholarship pro- 

grams, desegregation, and curriculum changes, it seems 
to me that the most crucial question centers in the pro- 
curement of well-trained teachers. 

In the independent school system we are feeling 
more and more the dearth of qualified teachers. By 
now we are well aware of all the difficulties of salary 
inequalities between the public and private schools, of 
the variability of retirement plans and increment 
scales, of the lure of private industry for our well 
trained men and women. We know the despair these 
problems cause boards of trustees. That many col- 
leges across the country are facing similar anxieties is 
small comfort to us. The crisis of the ever-increasing 
student population together with the steadily dimin- 
ishing teacher group is directly before us, for not many 
of the students coming out of our colleges and univer- 
sities are preparing to teach. We have a strong corps 
of older, experienced faculty who remain loyal to the 
schools, but new, fresh blood is not pouring into the 
teaching field. 

As administrators have analysed the situation, it 
appears that the older faculty members stay in the 
system because they cherish the benefits of the inde- 
pendent school and are willing therefore to accept 
lower salaries. But these so-called “benefits” sound 
very slight to an aspiring college graduate who is of- 
fered a large beginning salary with good annual in- 
crements, tenure, and retirement benefits in a public 
school. With present-day living costs what they are, 
these young people are not eager to accept the offers 
of an independent school. The promise of personal 
contacts with students together with supervision of 
diverse activities in the midst of pleasant surround- 
ings does not sound too enticing to youth brought up 
in our age of materialistic realism. 

Not only is there a scarcity of young people coming 
into the teaching field, but there is also a dwindling 
number who have had personal independent school 
experience. We need teachers who have lived in our 
traditions. The very nature of our system depends 
for its continuing existence and growth on the intelli- 
gent and sympathetic support of its advocates. Those 
values which we believe our system inculcates most 
successfully are best understood (and thereby taught) 
by men and women who have grown in them or by 
those who have had a hand in their shaping. This is 


not to say that a person with only public school or 
other training can not teach in an independent school. 
He certainly can. It is to say that much valuable 
effort and time is saved if a groundwork of independ- 
ent school orientation is already established. A per- 
son coming new to a school who understands what the 
independent school has to offer and advocates it, who 
has his teaching skills and materials ready, and is able 
to carry his share of faculty responsibilities is indeed 
prepared to make a contribution. 


II 


It is my belief that we can increase the numbers 
of such individuals if we as teachers start sowing the 
seeds early enough. We need to advertise our pro- 
fession, to tell our students about it, and to encourage 
them to go into teaching. How many of us have actu- 
ally done more than suggest to a few students that 
teaching is interesting? We could make a real start 
on the teacher procurement problem if each of us 
would begin “selling” the profession. Many will say 
that we already do this by our example, i.e., we are 
teachers and we do enjoy it. But that is not enough 
today. Students should have the chance to get ex- 
perience as near to actual teaching as is possible. As 
a start, three methods of creating student teaching 
and fostering thereby an interest in the work as a 
possible career are: 


1. Use promising or interested students as tutors 
for children who are behind in their work because of 
illness or poor study habits. Some of us, no doubt, 
already make a practice of this to some extent, but we 
could do more of it. 


2. Encourage these promising students to bring 
the results of their independent work into the class- 
room in such a way that it is directed to be an actual 
teaching experience: not just an oral report for their 
own private enjoyment, but the sort of reading and 
thinking that teachers do all the time in preparing 
material for class consumption. Let that student who 
has gone beyond the assignment get the fun out of 
teaching his own interpretation of a passage in litera- 
ture or his own insights as he “discovers” property 
relations in spectrum analysis or the Periodic Table. 

3. Let students actually teach more classes. This 
teaching should not be limited to classes of their own 
age group. To function properly, this teaching ex- 
perience will mean (as usual!) more work on the teach- 
er’s part. Careful preparation will be needed so that 
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the time will be well spent and both class and student 
teacher moved ahead. I have in mind a true teach- 
ing experience rather than simply a reviewing of work 
already done, as is usually the case when a student 
takes the class. 





With this sort of very real interest behind the m, 
it is possible that more students would look to teach- 
ing as an agreeable and challenging field. Every other 
profession reaches out towards the students. Why 
don’t we? 


SO YOU’RE GOING TO BE A SCHOOLMASTER! 
A LETTER 


This imaginary letter was written by S, V, K, Wituson, instructor in English at Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 


I 
My dear brother, 


I was certainly surprised to hear that you were 
thinking of schoolmastering as a career. And when 
you ask for some information about it, I hardly know 
where to begin. 

Independent schoolmasters fall into two categories. 
A member of the first category insists that the indi- 
vidual boy’s good is the master’s prime responsibility, 
that a master is worthy only to the extent that he 
serves the best interests of his particular students. 
But what distinguishes him most from the members of 
the other category is his belief that his instinctive 
judgments are more valid than any traditions or pre- 
cedents; and he feels that his duties as a master in- 
clude making decisions that may even at times run 
sharply contrary to the school’s established code. He 
is deeply convinced that for the particular case calling 
for judgment, his insight, experience, and sympathy 
make him uniquely qualified to decide. 

This teacher’s feeling of satisfaction can at times 
be considerable. He occasionally finds that he has 
helped to solve an involved personal problem, and has 
removed a serious obstacle, often of a psychological na- 
ture, from his student’s path. And he has relied sole- 
ly on himself, with no reference to the Rule Book, no 
conscious consideration of child-guidance principles, 
no assistance except his own common sense and under- 
standing of the particular boy. 

But also, at times, he can have grave misgivings. 
When he does not solve a particular problem, he won- 
ders if he would not have been wiser to consider only 
facts and rules, leaving unconsidered his sympathies 
and indefinable intuition. It is at the time of these 
failures that the young teacher feels most like leaving 
the profession, for, he thinks, if his judgment is un- 
sound he can do serious damage to the boys under his 
supervision. All too often he is disappointed by the 
boys in whom he has placed confidence, and has new 
cause to question his own judgment. All too often a 
boy whose qualities he distrusts is loudly praised by 
an older, more experienced teacher. These disappoint- 
ments and seeming misjudgments are always more un- 


nerving than classroom failures: a faulty presentation 
of facts can be corrected during the next class meeting, 
but a misjudgment of motives or potentialities raises 
doubts as to his prerequisite aptitudes. Is he suited 
to be a teacher? 

Because he bases his decisions entirely on his own 
judgment, because he refuses to slough off any respon- 
sibility on the Rule Book or precedent, this teacher is 
doubly vulnerable to painful criticism. He is often 
accused of arrogant disregard of established practice; 
he is called naive and gullible; he is often thought to 
be despicably seeking popularity among the boys at 
the expense of the school’s high standards. Such 
attacks as these are unanswerable, since to refute them 
he would have to reverse his actions and thereby deny 
his own principles. Success is his only defense. If he 
can point to salutary results, he is safe; if his boys do 
not succeed, whether because of his failures or because 
of their own shortcomings, he is defenseless. 


II ; 

The man who is looking for security in the teach- 
ing profession is obviously unwilling to adopt this 
philosophy. By far the greatest number of teachers 
choose the second category, one in which a more or 
less rigid adherence to traditional standards is the 
guiding principle. A schoolmaster in this category 
feels that the body of customs and rules which have 
grown up in the school are time-tested and, although 
at times insensitive, eventually just. He is a great 
believer in “the long run,” refuses to let personal con- 
siderations influence his application of the rules, and 
is convinced that the boys’ best interests will be 
served by maintenance of rigid standards of behavior. 

Since he feels that success lies in proving the excel- 
lence of the school’s standards, he often finds himself 
wholly satisfied. Whenever a student meets the stand- 
ards, the standards are proved to be just. Whenever 
the standards are criticized, he can point to the school’s 
long tradition of success and claim that it is the result 
of the standards he is trying to maintain. Whenever 
a student fails to meet the standards, the teacher can 
righteously insist that it is not the rigidity of the 
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standards but the inadequacy of the student that is 
at fault. 

Whereas the position of the first teacher is almost 
impossible to defend, the position of this teacher is 
almost impregnable. He can be accused of lack of 
sympathy, but he answers that justice cannot show 
prejudice; he can be accused of unreasonable severity, 
but he answers that the school has been built on high 
standards. Whatever the complaints against him, he 
need only point to the misty traditions which, he 
claims, have made the school successful. His critic 
then finds himself a short-sighted iconoclast, attack- 
ing the principles he has been hired to perpetuate. 

This teacher, always having tradition, rules, and 
logic on his side, feels the pangs of dissatisfaction only 
occasionally. Inevitably there come times when pre- 
cedent does not adequately cover a particular prob- 
lem, but must nevertheless be adhered to. An injus- 
tice is done. This teacher, certainly not without con- 
science, realizes that a mistake has been made and 
senses that at times more than the letter of the law 
should be observed. But seldom is this feeling long- 
lasting, since he needs only remind himself that the 
injustice is temporary and exceptional, while the tradi- 
tions have served well for many decades. 

Once a man has adopted this approach, he is sel- 
dom bedeviled by uncertainties. He finds himself 
on the side of the gods, can call on an infinite number 
of examples in his defense, can rest assured that the 
great mass of facts support his position. His failures 


are never the fault of his principles but usually occur 
in those rare moments when he relaxes from them. 
He can criticize himself for nodding, but he can always 
reassure himself with a glance at the printed dictums 
of the Rule Book. 

This second philosophy of schoolmastering is cer- 
tainly the easier one to follow. Once the teacher has 
disciplined himself to unwavering insistence on the 
laws of the community, his problems are few. Since 
the laws are in most cases perfectly clear, there is 
little difficulty of interpretation. And unless the laws 
are obviously broken, the teacher feels no need to con- 
cern himself with a student whose behavior may seem 
questionable or vaguely offensive. 

The first category is filled for the most part by the 
young teachers. Rarely is a teacher found who has 
been willing to support for more than a very few years 
the responsibilities inherent in this philosophy. The 
comforts of the Rule Book are too real to be denied. 
As a beginning schoolmaster you will probably count 
yourself in the first category. It is more challenging 
and therefore more inviting. The length of time you 
stay in this category depends entirely on your success 
with it. Perhaps you will decide to avoid the uncer- 
tainties and abuse, entrenching yourself immediately 
on the side of comforting traditionalism. Whichever 
camp you join, you will have worthy colleagues. Good 
luck! 

Yours, 
TOM 


PERSONALS 


The rules governing the placement of personal advertisements are as follows: The BuLtetin will publish 
notices from teachers who are looking for new positions or from schools that are looking for new teachers. 
Other notices of an advertising nature will be accepted also, at the discretion of the editor. 


The charge is according to length, the minimum being $5.00 for about fifty words. 


Please make checks pay- 


able to the Secondary Education Board. The editor reserves the right to edit notices if necessary. 
If anonymity is desired, a box number will be assigned and the BuLtetin will forward replies to the 


advertiser. 





Chemistry; English or French-German. 


OPENINGS FOR TEACHERS 
St. Andrew’s School, Middletown, Delaware, has openings for the following teachers: Spanish-French; Mathematics- 


Young men with some teaching and coaching experience, who are Communi- 
cants of the Episcopal Church, preferred. For further information write Headmaster. 








SCHOOL ADMINISTRATOR 


Married man, late 30’s, highly experienced in private school administration, including advertising and promotion, 
registration and recruitment, budget, plant improvement and expansion, parent and student counseling, supervision and 
curriculum development, desires position as Headmaster, Assistant Headmaster or Business Administrator, 
social studies and history teacher. Presently Ed.D. candidate. Will relocate. 


Write: Box 311 


Experienced 


c/o Secondary Education Board 
186 Centre Street 
Milton 86, Mass. 
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FROM OUR READERS 


WE NEED MORE INDEPENDENT 
SCHOOLS! 
To the Editor of 
THE INDEPENDENT SCHOOL BULLETIN: 


The articles that have been appearing in Tue In- 
DEPENDENT SCHOOL BULLETIN dealing with the prob- 
lem of public relations for the independent schools 
have much interested me. I write as one who has had 
some experience in educational work as an assistant 
headmaster of an eastern boys’ school, now back in the 
parish — but only because of economic necessity. I 
feel, as many others do, that religion has a very impor- 
tant place in the independent school, the school pastor 
being a vital link in the entire chain of educational 
procedure. 

Further, I write as one still vitally concerned with 
the independent school movement and its future in 
the educational life of this Nation. 

Having lived and worked in two mid-western 
states, namely Wisconsin and now Kansas, I wish to 
appeal to the thinking of some of our independent 
school people regarding the offerings of this type of 
educational opportunity in this general area. I be- 
lieve we are all aware of the tremendous growth of 
independent schools in the Rocky Mountain area. 
This is most encouraging. Our friends in the south- 
west are thinking more and more in terms of inde- 
pendent education. While this growth is good, and 
we trust it will continue, may I venture to throw out 
a challenge? 

The public relations policies of the school are to my 
mind the most important item in educating the public 
(parents especially) to the independent school move- 
ment, its purpose and its values. We need this espe- 
cially badly in the mid-west. The large centers of pop- 
ulation in this area have their independent schools, 
and some excellent ones. The number, however, 
needs to be very greatly extended. We must try to 
rid the minds of people of the idea that the independ- 
ent (or “private”) school is only for the extremely 
wealthy. True, it costs money to finance such a ven- 
ture as an independent school, as well I know; how- 
ever I know as a person who meets and serves the pub- 
lic that many are willing to pay for what they think is 
the best, even in the mid-west. 

I therefore, urge, that some of us who are vitally 
concerned with the extension of our movement get to 
work in this great area of our Nation. There is much 
todo. There is tremendous opportunity. In a recent 
conversation with a public school superintendent I 
noted his desire to have education brought down to 
the level of the “grass roots.” To give the child what 
he himself needs specifically, not what the child sit- 


ting next to him needs. Is this not essentially the 
great value of the independent school? Is this not 
what the independent school strives for? 


Let us take advantage of this climate of thinking 
in this great area. The time is ripe, and I believe the 
schools over the entire country would benefit from 
such a surge of growth in a part of the United States 
that has been touched only lightly by the independent 
educational movement. 

I shall be pleased to have correspondence with any- 
one in the mid-western area (and others) who is also 
vitally concerned with this matter. Perhaps we can 
do something to strengthen the type of educational 
procedure some of us are so vitally concerned with 
both in and out of the schools. 


Sincerely yours, 
Tue Rev. R. Banks Biocuer, Tu. D., 
Minister, First Congregational Church, 
108 N. School Street, 
Eureka, Kansas. 





1955 JUNIOR AND SENIOR LISTS OF 
CURRENT BOOKS READY 


Sample copies of the new Booklists (junior and senior 
lists of current books in many fields) have been sent to 
all member schools, Please see that these Lists are brought 
to the attention of the various departments in your school 
(English, Social Studies, Science, Art, Religion, etc.). 

Expressly designed to appeal to boys and girls in in- 
dependent schools, the Booklists are attractively bound 
in colored covers and contain short critical reviews of the 
new books. Prices are kept low to encourage schools to 
place copies in the hands of the pupils themselves. 

Use the Booklists with your own lists of required sum- 
mer reading. 

Price to members: 30 cents per copy postpaid. 

Price to non-members: 35 cents per copy postpaid. 








ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


In January our member schools elected by ballot the 
following persons to membership on the Executive Com- 
mittee: 

Recording Secretary (for a term of three years): 

James H. McK. Quinn, Assistant Headmaster, The 
Episcopal Academy, Overbrook, Pa. 

Representative-at-Large (for a term of two years): 

Eleanor Florance, Director of Studies, Laurel School, 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Continuing in office are Chairman John F. Gummere, 
Headmaster of The William Penn Charter School, German- 
town, Pa.; Treasurer Hart Fessenden, Headmaster of The 
Fessenden School, West Newton, Mass.; and Representa- 
tive-at-Large Robert C. Atmore, The Choate School, Wal- 
lingford, Conn. 
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OUR SCHOOLS AND THE PUBLIC 


Kennetu C, Parker, The Taft School, Watertown, Conn. 


CORPORATE GIVING 


I 


MosT significant development in educational 
A philanthropy has taken place in the last six 

months. I am sure all those interested in cor- 
porate giving to educational institutions are well read 
on what General Electric, U. S. Steel, General Motors, 
Standard Oil Co. (N. J.), Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem, Armstrong Cork, General Foods, Ford Motor 
Co., E. I. DuPont, and others have done in their vari- 
ous programs to aid private education at the college 
level. 

The type of aid granted varies. Unrestricted gifts 
are being made by some corporations and foundations. 
Others have worked out plans to match the gifts made 
by their employees to college Annual Giving Funds. 
Grants for research continue to be made. Such grants 
are generally of direct benefit to the grantor and under 
certain conditions the gift can be charged off as busi- 
ness expense. Gifts to capital funds strengthen the 
position of the receiving institution, and directors of 
one company made such a gift to a college to honor the 
company chairman, a trustee of the college who, as an 
individual, had also made a sizable contribution. 
Contributions which can be applied to faculty salary 
budgets serve the national interest, and we find that 
several colleges have received corporate gifts for such 
use. Fellowships and scholarships are two other ways 
in which corporate aid to education is being made. It 
is interesting to note that many corporations, realiz- 
ing the fact that tuition alone does not cover cost of 
education, have paid a cost-of-education supplement 
to the university or college, over and above the stu- 
dent’s stipend. 


II 


Where do our independent schools below the col- 
lege level stand in this picture? Is there possibility, 
is there hope, that in the near future our member 
schools may benefit by receiving similar aid from cor- 
porations? 

The answer, I feel, depends greatly upon our inde- 
pendent school administrators, and our educational 
organizations both national and regional. 

It is safe to say that aid from corporations will not 
be forthcoming without solicitation from us. Solici- 
tation could be made prematurely. It should come 
only after proper and adequate groundwork has been 
laid to educate those who control the giving not only 
about the value of independent secondary education 
to the individual during his formative years, but about 


its value to education in our American system of free 
enterprise. 

It will be necessary for us to carry out a well-con- 
ceived program of action to present a strong case for sup- 
port of independent education at the secondary level. 

There are innumerable questions to be resolved. I 
present here only the problem and hope that all who 
are concerned will do what they can to present the 
case and urge further action by our many independent 
educational organizations. 

The philosophy and thinking by corporation direc- 
tors are slowly changing. Some of the thinking in re- 
spect to this problem of aid to private education is 
set forth in the following paragraphs. 

Fred Weymuller, Staff Reporter of The Wall Street 
Fournal, stated in a recent article: 

“American business is stepping up its financial 
support of private colleges and universities, the main 
suppliers of its brain power. 

“Until recently, corporation dealings with higher 
education have generally been limited to plunking 
down money to buy a research job or training of scien- 
tists and technicians. Now more and more companies 
are coming across with outright gifts, in the form of 
scholarships, other special-purpose contributions, and 
grants with no strings attached. 

“The result may be an easing of a painful financial 
squeeze; about half the nation’s private colleges are 
running in the red... . 

“Today’s brand of corporate aid aims at no direct 
quid-pro-quo return to the givers; scholarship recipi- 
ents, for instance, are not required to work for the 
donor after graduation. Instead the corporations seek 
such indirect dividends as the continuation of private 
higher education in general and the preservation of a 
source of executive and technical talent in particular. 

“Said a National Association of Manufacturers 
resolution on corporation support for education in 
1951: ‘Essential to the perpetuation of the American 
way of life is a system of education which includes both 
privately and publicly-supported schools.’ 

“And a plain dollars-and-cents reason is mentioned 
by Dr. Frank Sparks, president of Wabash College. 
In seeking new sources of support, he says, ‘We came 
to the same two answers every time — either corpora- 
tions or tax support. With taxes the burden comes 
right back on the corporation. I told my business- 
man friends, “You’re going to have to pay the bill 
either way. This way it will cost you only a frac- 


” >? ” 
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III 

Further on Mr. Weymuller stated: 

“In 1947, Frank Abrams, then chairman of Stand- 
ard Oil of New Jersey, took up the aid-to-education 
banner with the declaration that ‘American business 
is one of the largest absentee stockholders in higher 
education.’ Within a few years Alfred P. Sloan, 
General Motors chairman, and Irving S. Olds, former 
chairman of U. S. Steel, had joined in with strong calls 
for business support of private colleges. In 1952, 
these and other pioneers founded the Council for Fi- 
nancial Aid to Education to promote and disburse 
information on corporate giving. 

“The legal right of a corporation to make a gift to 
education without some direct benefit was still in ques- 
tion when these men began their campaign. But a 
precedent was established in New Jersey in 1953. 
Several stockholders sued to block a $1,500 gift from 
the A. P. Smith Manufacturing Co. in East Orange to 
Princeton University. The gift was upheld by the 
Superior Court and the state’s Supreme Court. The 
decision said the gift was a ‘lawful exercise of the cor- 
poration’s implied and incidental powers under com- 
mon-law principles.’ 

“The New Jersey decision is considered applicable 
to other states. In any case, thirty-seven states and 
Hawaii now have laws permitting corporations to make 
contributions for general welfare purposes and many 
of the more recent ones expressly include education as 
a legal recipient.” 

Company Gifts to Colleges and Universities is the 
title of the ninth in the Council’s series of leaflets. Its 
final paragraph states: 

“To sum up: with vision and understanding added 
to their available funds, business concerns in the 
United States have an almost open field for contrib- 
uting to the support of colleges and universities. Al- 
ready, through taxes, they help to maintain the na- 
tion’s excellent State and municipal universities. To 
insure that our dual system functions in strength, an 
increasing number of business executives are also mov- 
ing, in ways suggested above, to support our equally 
excellent independent institutions. Other executives 
are being urged to join the movement.” 

The Waterbury, Connecticut Republican-American 
recently published an editorial entitled “Private Schools’ 
Peril,” from which I would like to quote certain parts: 

“The case for corporate giving to private institu- 
tions of higher learning has commanded much atten- 
tion over the past few years. Now comes the argu- 
ment that such benevolence may be necessary for the 





actual survival of private education and, unless it is 
forthcoming, the consequent tax bill for state-sup- 
ported institutions may make potential corporate 
givers wish they had acted in time. 

“Ts privately endowed higher education actually 
threatened with extinction in the United States? That 
seems like a dire prospect indeed. But in a thought- 
ful editorial study, the McGraw-Hill publications re- 
cently faced this drastic alternative to larger financial 
support for private education and stated some of the 
implications that it poses for the country’s great cor- 
porations.... 

“Hence the emphasis in latter years on sacrificial 
contributions to college alumni funds. And hence the 
considerable development lately seen in the matter of 
corporate giving. 

“The argument for corporate giving is in a certain 
part philosophical. Private industry and private edu- 
cation have the same or kindred reasons for opposing 
the encroachments of statism. So why shouldn’t cor- 
porations which depend on the colleges and universi- 
ties for a steady recruitment of educated men make a 
return for this service by contributing money to pri- 
vate education? 

“Has industry still another stake in seeing that 
private education isn’t completely supplanted in the 
United States? The editorial in the McGraw-Hill pub- 
lications suggests that it has, because of the tax bill 
that will be levied if, into the vacuum created by pri- 
vate education’s disappearance comes, as in that even- 
tuality it would have to come, the huge expansion of 
tax-supported education. 

“Tt is certainly a possibility that private industry 
would do well to consider.” 

The case for support of independent schools at the 
secondary level is almost identical with that set forth 
for support of colleges and universities. The one ex- 
ception, of course, is the argument of the latter group 
for the need to finance research projects. Offsetting 
this, however, and perhaps more important to the fu- 
ture of our nation, is the fact that our private second- 
ary schools are building and training leaders of the fu- 
ture during the formative period of their lives, and in- 
dependent schools can perform outstanding service in 
the field of education by maintaining their high scho- 
lastic standards. 

The argument that a system of education which 
includes both privately and publicly-supported schools 
is essential to the perpetuation of the American way of 
life is certainly valid for all at all levels. 


—K. C. P. 





OUR FOREIGN GUESTS 
Eight S.E.B. boarding schools were again selected 
to serve as host schools to student delegates to the 
New York Herald Tribune High School Forum. This 


is the sixth year that the Secondary Education Board 
has cooperated with the Herald Tribune to help enter- 
tain some of the delegates coming to the United States 
from more than thirty different countries. 
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The students spend nearly three months in this 
country living in the homes of high school children in 
the greater New York Metropolitan area. For the past 
two or three years the Forum directors have been able 
to let all their guests spend at least one hospitality 
period in a boarding school or in the homes of some 
private day school pupils, for they have become con- 
vinced that unless the students come into contact with 
that phase of our educational system they will be 
missing one important aspect of American education. 

Choice of schools by the SEB Public Relations 
Committee is limited by two factors: 1. Schools that 
apply to serve as hosts are not numerous. (All mem- 
ber schools are invited to participate in a communica- 
tion sent to the Schools’ SEB Representatives.) 2. 
Schools outside the greater New York area are hesi- 
tant to offer to serve because of the difficulty and ex- 
pense of transportation. 


This year, however, two schools from Eastern Mas- 
sachusetts participated in the program: Brooks School 
and Tabor Academy. Also at some distance in the 
other direction, McDonogh and Westtown Schools 
were chosen as hosts. The other cooperating schools 
were Miss Hall’s School, Westover, Avon, and Taft 
Schools. It is hoped that many more schools will ap- 
ply another year, if we are again invited to assist with 
the Forum program. 

The educational and cultural benefits of such a 
program are indeed of inestimable value to student 
hosts and guests alike. The programs followed by the 
various schools were somewhat similar. The dele- 
gates attended classes; they took part in informal stu- 
dent discussions, in radio round-table programs, and 
in school athletics; they visited local factories and 
points of cultural interest. For the most part they 
lived in dormitory rooms with our own students. And 
they did their share of the daily chores of bed-making 
and room-cleaning — all with the spirit of cooperation 
and desire to be “‘one of the students.” Furthermore, 
they were truly accepted as such, and the expressions 
of sorrow when it came time to leave were not one- 
sided. 

The best way to give a picture of the program per- 
haps, is to quote from the various reports sent to me 
after the departure of the students. 

All the delegates spoke before the student bodies 
of the host schools. “The most valuable outcome 
from the visit stemmed from the student reaction to 
our visitor during the assembly,” said the McDonogh 
report. “They listened carefully and . . . gained a new 
insight into the ways of people in Asia.” 

In answer to the question, “What do you feel to be 
the most valuable outcome from this visit?’ we had 
responses such as: 


— “For the boy with whom Yuen roomed, and to a 


lesser extent for a small group of students, a friend- 
ship was made with a person from a foreign country so 
that that part of the world will be more than a place 
on a map. It will be Yuen’s home.” (Westtown 


School) 


— “The most valuable outcome was the insight it 
gave our students into the life of young people in for- 
eign lands and the realization that young people every- 
where feel much the same on basic problems.” (West- 
over School) 


— “The ease and adaptability of the guests, the 
fact that our students regarded them as intelligent, 
livable people, and the free exchange of ideas with ‘no 
holds barred’ were most valuable.” (Tabor) 


— “Foremost, of course, is the greater degree of 
international understanding. One unexpected and un- 
plannable feature was intermittent argument between 
our guests over the rightness and wrongness of two 
million Belgians ruling eight million natives of the 
Congo! If only statesmen could do it in such a friendly 
way.” (Brooks) 

Host student comments were all most favorable. 
“Fifteen minutes after their arrival,” said a Tabor 
boy, “they were well acquainted with the thirteen 
other boys in the house — our routine, in the days 
which followed, became their routine.” 


“The visit of the foreign students,” said a Taft stu- 
dent, “taught me to realize that the people in foreign 
countries do not exactly ‘love’ the United States as we 
think they do. These students showed to me some of 
the faults which other countries find in us. Although 
a bit resentful at first, I came to appreciate the foreign 
point of view. This program helps us to deal more 
perceptively with the other peoples in this world.” 

Both Tabor and Taft shared their guests for part 
of a day with the local public schools. “The school 
certainly appreciated and enjoyed their visit,” said the 
Tabor report, and the foreign students themselves ex- 
pressed pleasure and satisfaction concerning the visit. 

Westover and Taft presented a half hour radio pro- 
gram entitled “International Youth Forum.” This 
was the second time that the two schools had cooper- 
ated to present this public service program. To the 
broadcast were invited five representatives from each 
of the public high schools in the Waterbury area. The 
studio audience was nearly fifty this year, and the 
guests mingled and talked with those on the program 
in an informal half hour following the broadcast. 

I might close by quoting a paragraph from one ad- 
ministrator: “I could write more, of course, but I 
must say I am enthusiastically behind you in this 
effort. I wish the shoe could be on the other foot some- 
time, i.e. that some of our boys might go to Liége or 
Jordan on a reciprocal mission. Our young men will 
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understand the rest of the world better when they 
come to grips with situations directly rather than vica- 


riously. I’m not suggesting much, am I?” 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Scholarship grants of varying amounts are made 
annually by independent schools to some twenty to 
twenty-five per cent of the students. Each school has 
its own method of deciding who should be allowed to 
apply for grants and finally who should receive finan- 
cial aid and how much! 

A school that makes the proper approach and pre- 
sents a dignified emphasis on scholarships can do a 
great deal to bring to the public at large a better under- 
standing of what independent schools are doing and 
their function in our educational system. From St. 
Louis Country Day School comes the following story, 
which may be of interest to other schools with simi- 
lar programs. 


Symbolically St. Louis Country Day School held its an- 
nual scholarship competition at the school on Lincoln’s birthday 
— 12 February 1955. Purpose of the examination, Headmaster 
Ashby T. Harper said, was to select ten new scholarship candi- 
dates to enter school in September, 1955. At present thirty-four 
of the school’s 364 boys are on part or full scholarship. Statistics 
indicate the community-wide interest aroused by these examina- 
tions: Over one hundred boys from forty-six schools— public 
and parochial, city and county — representing fifteen different 
school systems, vied for these honors. 

Since the school begins with the fifth grade and continues 
through high school, the majority of the lads applied for admission 
to grades five, six, and seven; however, some boys of upper grade 
levels and high school competed also. Awards, ranging in value 
from $150 to $800 a year with renewal privileges, were given on 
the basis of scholarship, financial need, and future promise, Can- 
didates were informed of the results within two weeks following 
the test. 

Of the ten boys admitted for the current academic year, one is 
financed by a board of trustees’ grant; four by the Fathers’ Asso- 
ciation; and five by the Alumni Association, All other candidates 
are supported by the board of trustees. 

To inform the general public of this educational opportunity, 
St. Louis Country Day School sends 744 x 10-inch red and white 
bulletin board-type placards to all principals or superintendents 
in the greater St. Louis area, accompanied by descriptive mimeo- 
graphed literature and mimeographed application forms. Of 
more importance than the press releases to the large metropolitan 
daily papers announcing the scholarship awards are those to the 
weekly suburban community papers. Furthermore, the school, 
at its expense, inserts 3 x 4-inch advertisements including perti- 
nent facts pertaining to the forthcoming examination. Neverthe- 
less, this mail and press approach must be reinforced by individual 
contact, 

To personalize this community service, the school’s admis- 
sions officer visits some thirty schools annually, consulting with 
principals and occasionally with superintendents. Since there are 
over 250 schools in the area, the previously described placards and 
mimeographed information sheets are sent to the others, Annual- 
ly the City of St. Louis proper through its superintendent of in- 
struction releases full scholarship data in its weekly bulletin to all 
principals. In return, St, Louis Country Day School reserves one 
award as a City of St, Louis honorary scholarship to be awarded 





to a city boy only. Supplementing this groundwork, the admis- 
sions officer sends a personal letter to all principals some ten days 
in advance of the examination asking for their cooperation in se- 
curing able candidates and thanking those who have helped. 
After the competition and as a professional courtesy, each prin- 
cipal is sent the examination completed by his candidate. As a 
consequence of this mail, press, and personal approach, the num- 
ber and quality of candidates have steadily risen over the years, 

What finer type of human relations is there, an independent 
school may well ask, than to have an exceptionally able lad from 
a less-chance environment attend a school whose primary empha- 
sis is quality? 


COMMUNITY SERVICE IN ATHLETICS 


Participation by faculty members of our private 
schools in the world of athletics apparently can have 
public relations value. Two schools have recently 
sent items concerning the honors and activities of fac- 
ulty and have related the service that the schools are 
offering to further athletics in their localities. 

From the New York Military Academy public re- 
lations office we have the first story. The second is 
from Sewickley Academy. 


lL 

Two of the best ways for independent schools to aid the com- 
munity in which they reside are (1) to offer certain facilities for 
use by responsible community groups, and (2) to encourage fac- 
ulty members to take part in community affairs. A good example, 
which includes both of these factors, is the Central Hudson Val- 
ley Football Officials Association, founded at New York Mili- 
tary Academy, Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y., in 1926. 

One of the charter members is Lt. Co]. Harold J. MacDonald 
of the NYMA faculty and head of the mechanical drawing de- 
partment, ‘“‘Mac” is past-president of the Association, which 
has always included a number of NYMA coaches and teachers. 
The late Dr. Floyd F. Hade and Lynn Grow were active for many 
years in the organization. 

For the past ten years the tradition of NYMA participation 
has been carried on by Thomas N, Murray, former athletic direc- 
tor and currently teacher of social studies and director of aquatics. 
It is through Mr. Murray, a graduate of Middlebury, that the 
CHVFOA has held its annual organization meetings in the Hade 
Memorial Gymnasium at the Academy. 

The aim of the Association is to provide a pool of accredited 
football officials for high and independent school games. It is 
affiliated with the New York State branch of the National Fed- 
eration of Football Officials. The area served is that south of 
Albany and north of Westchester, and includes Dutchess, Ulster, 
Sullivan, Orange, and Rockland counties. 

At the annual meeting last fall, Mr. Murray welcomed over 
eighty coaches and officials. Movies showing rule changes were 
put on and discussed and dates were scheduled for the Federation 
officiating examinations, held in classrooms at NYMA, Officials 
must be letter-perfect in the rules for each season, and have to be 
familiar with (1) high school rules (2) collegiate rules — used by 
many of the independent schools — and (3) 6-man football rules. 
In the mid-Hudson area freshman and junior varsity games are 
worked by Association officials. 

The annual dinner is held at the end of the football season. 
On March 1 the new list of accredited members is published and 
sent to all the schools, both public and independent, in the region. 
And next September Tom Murray will again be on hand to greet 
the Association at the NYMA gymnasium. 
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2. 


Joan L, Schenerlein, director of girls’ physical education and 
coach of the varsity field hockey team at Sewickley Academy, 
Sewickley, Pa., has been named left wing for the United 
States Women’s Field Hockey first team. This honor is com- 
parable to the annual All-American selections for football. 

Miss Schenerlein has been a member of the Pittsburgh Field 
Hockey Association for the past six years and is the first member 
of either the local or Mid-East Section teams to be selected for 
this national honor, Her selection came as a result of her partici- 
pation in the national tournament recently, at Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan. Now she will be eligible to go to the International Confer- 
ence to be held in Melbourne, Australia, next summer, 

Plans are under way at Sewickley to hold the Mid-East 
Women’s Field Hockey Tournament at the school next fall. 


THE SCHOOL AND THE COMMUNITY 


Shady Side Academy, Pittsburgh, Pa., presented 
a thirty-minute program on February 11 over sta- 
tion WQED, Pittsburgh’s community-sponsored 
educational television channel. The primary pur- 
pose of the program was to present the viewpoint of 
the independent school to an audience that is largely 


public school minded. Headmaster George L. Fol- 
lansbee introduced the school to the viewing audience 
and explained that the independent school is relatively 
free in its educational policy as it receives no funds 
from public sources. He then described the physical 
features of the school. The second portion of the pro- 
gram consisted of a conference between assistant head- 
master Lowell Innes and several members of the senior 
class in which they discussed college choices. Mr. 
Follansbee returned to end the program by discussing 
Shady Side’s scholarship fund with a group of alumni. 

An interesting experiment in public relations is 
being carried out by the Colorado Wonderland maga- 
zine and the seven independent schools in Colorado: 
Colorado Military Academy, Denver Country Day 
School, Graland School, Kent School, and Ran- 
dell School— all of Denver; Colorado Rocky 
Mountain School, Carbondale; and Fountain 
Valley School, Colorado Springs. The March-April 
issue of the magazine carries a 2000-word illustrated 
article describing the seven schools, their common 
aims, and their individual features. 


WHAT THE SCHOOLS ARE DOING 
NEWS OF BOYS’ AND COEDUCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


Joseru R. W. Donce, Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 
Joun G. Con ey, Detroit University School, Grosse Pointe, Mich. 


DEVELOPMENTAL READING PROGRAM 


Tower Hill School of Wilmington, Del., is 
pioneering a program that is believed to be unique in 
the independent school field. It is a “developmental” 
reading program, and the distinction between it and 
the usual “remedial” programs is what makes it wor- 
thy of note. Whereas the latter are designed for very 
slow or inadequate readers, the developmental pro- 
gram aims at stepping up the speed of those who ex- 
perience no trouble reading and whose reading rate 
might be considered passable enough not to impede 
academic progress seriously. Developmental pro- 
grams are not unusual, but their use at the secondary 
school level is. Many industries have used them to 
speed up the reading rate of their executives. The 
suggestion that Tower Hill take up the plan originated 
with a Du Pont Company executive who had been 
making a study of reading training courses for the 
Company’s personnel. 

Since January 7 forty pupils from the sophomore, 
junior, and senior classes have been meeting in groups 
of eight for two periods a week in these special read- 
ing classes which have been incorporated into the regu- 
lar school schedule. Prior to the start of the training 
course proper each pupil is given a thorough reading- 


skills survey which measures reading rate and com- 
prehension, supplementing data previously obtained 
by the school from diagnostic reading tests. In addi- 
tion, the pupil’s reading mechanics are examined by 
means of the ophthalmograph, an instrument that re- 
cords on a strip of movie film the number of stops his 
eyes make per line, the duration of these stops, the 
width of his “eye-span” in words, the number of back- 
tracks, and his reading rhythm. The course will con- 
tinue for a total of eighteen weeks. The additional 
cost is being shared by the pupils and the school. 

The purpose of the program is to discourage “‘vo- 
calizing” and to train the pupils to read by complete 
sentences or thought-units rather than by single words. 
To accomplish this, peripheral areas of vision must be 
used, and developing the ability to enlarge one’s span 
of vision involves the use of mechanical aids. Among 
these is the tachistoscope, or flashmeter. Another 
device, one that forces the reader to speed up his pace 
and sharpen his comprehension, is the accelerator, 
which moves an opaque shutter down the page at 
speeds that can be adjusted to the reading rate of the 
individual using it. 

Tower Hill’s developmental reading program is 
being conducted by two instructors from The Read- 
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ing Laboratory of New York City, using the most mod- 
ern equipment available. All the Laboratory’s teach- 
ers have at least a Master’s degree in Psychology or 
Education, plus much experience in the field of read- 
ing, and the teaching techniques, materials, and in- 
struments are approved by a supervisory board of 
recognized leaders in reading instruction. With this 
unusual combination of expert instructors, superla- 
tive equipment, and close personal attention to the in- 
dividual it is hoped that these Tower Hill students will 
step up their maximum reading speed from the pre- 
training average of 250 to 300 words per minute to be- 
tween 400 and 600, at the same time improving their 
comprehension. If such proves to be the case, the pro- 
gram will have more than justified its continuance 
next year and in the future as a vital adjunct to the 
school’s services. 


PROGRAM FOR FACULTY 


Although prominent lecturers and visitors at hun- 
dreds of schools and colleges meet briefly with faculty 
members, few of them visit a school for the single pur- 
pose of sitting down for a professional discussion with 
teachers. In a series of informal discussions and con- 
versational evenings, a number of outstanding men and 
women in education and related fields have taken part 
in a special program for the faculty at The Phillips 
Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H. 

An informal schedule of distinguished visitors to 
the Exeter faculty over the past year or two has re- 
sulted in a stimulating series of evenings given to pro- 
fessional discussion, reminiscence and speculation for 
the ninety-man faculty and for their wives. 


Among those who have visited the Exeter teachers 
under this program during the current year are Cor- 
nelis W. de Kiewiet, president of the University of 
Rochester; Douglas M. Knight, an Exeter graduate of 
1937 and president of Lawrence College; Lewis Perry 
and Claude M. Fuess, principal and headmaster emeri- 
tus, respectively, of Exeter and of Andover; and Aus- 
tin McCaffrey, commisisoner of education in New 
Hampshire. 

Others who have met with the faculty include 
David Riesman, sociologist, lawyer, and professor at 
the University of Chicago; Dana L. Farnsworth, form- 
erly of M.I.T. and recently appointed Director of Uni- 
versity Health Services at Harvard; Lester Nelson, 
former principal of Scarsdale (N.Y.) High School; 
Katharine Taylor, former head of Shady Hill School; 
Henry Chauncey, of the Educational Testing Service, 
and others. 


In later meetings in the spring in this series, H. 
Rowan Gaither, president of the Ford Foundation, and 


others have arranged to spend an evening with the 
faculty. 


PROJECT WEEK 


Project Week at the Putney School, Putney, Vt., 
occurs twice during the school year. During the last 
week before the winter and summer vacations classes 
and evening activity groups are suspended for all 
tenth, eleventh, and twelfth graders, so that every 
student may spend twenty hours each on an academic 
and on a non-academic project of his own choice. 
Each project is planned out well in advance with the 
appropriate adult. It may be a continuation of some 
aspect of a student’s work in the academic or the non- 
academic field. A student may delve into some line of 
independent research, or work more intensively on 
some phase of a subject already covered in the academ- 
ic program. Reading and studying are done under the 
careful direction of a teacher, with whom the student 
meets regularly throughout the week. 


In the non-academic line each student pursues 
some interest related to his work in evening activities; 
he does a separate piece of work, or completes some 
undertaking of the past term, or takes part in some 
group project. At the end of this week all exhibitable 
projects are displayed. Among the non-academic 
projects displayed this winter were the following: 


Several students interested in Oriental art worked 
with the art department to make three pictures illus- 
trating early Chinese art and calligraphy. A history 
student designed and executed a cover for his term 
paper on mediaeval architecture. In the Communica- 
tions Activity, five “hams” passed the FCC novice 
class exam during the week. Station WIZWP, the 
school’s amateur radio club, presented an exhibit of 
transmitters and receivers built by students. Another 
student presented a demonstration of sound and how 
it is produced. A detailed topographical model of the 
Putney area appeared. The astronomy activity ex- 
hibited the methods they used to grind mirrors for the 
reflecting telescope they are making. Weaving, dress- 
making, jewelry, and silverware were exhibited, as 
were all sorts of bowls and ceramic products. During 
Project Week also various group activities have time 
for intensive rehearsals before the end-of-term pre- 


sentation of plays, dance recitals, and choral and or- 
chestral concerts. 


NEW ATHLETICS POLICY 


A new athletics policy has been announced for 
New York Military Academy, Cornwall-on-Hudson, 
N. Y., effective September, 1955. The emphasis will 
be on the development of junior teams. The plan is 
the product of Clair Francis Bee, new athletics direc- 
tor at the sixty-six-year-old military school. ‘We 
often hear the slogan: ‘Athletics for all,’” stated 
Coach Bee, “but we really mean that at NYMA. 
There have been good teams for younger boys here, 
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and these will be increased in number, better organ- 
ized, and, more important, ably coached.” 

With the establishment of this policy, New York 
Military Academy will no longer use post-graduate 
athletes on its teams. The football schedule, originally 
planned for next fall and composed largely of college 
freshman teams, will be canceled, and a new one, in 
line with the eligibility rules of the New York State 
Public High School Athletic Association, is being 
drawn up by Coach Bee. It will include games with 
high schools and independent preparatory schools and 
academies. The personnel of the NYMA teams will 
be truly representative of the student body, and their 
coaching will begin with the earliest grades. The first 
contest scheduled under the new policy is the football 
game with Hackley School at Cornwall on October 15, 
1955. 

Mr. Bee is serving on a part-time basis until July 
1, 1955, when he becomes full-time director of athletics 
and director of the All-America Athletic Camp unit 
and the New York Military Academy Summer Camps 
during July and August. 

For many years the poor general average of Ameri- 
can boys in trying to meet the physical requirements 
of the Armed Services has concerned New York Mili- 
tary Academy, its Superintendent, Col. Nelson Ding- 
ley, III, USA (ret.); and Major Theodore F. Locke, 
Jr., U. S. Infantry, PMS&T and head of the ROTC 
unit at NYMA. It has long been Col. Dingley’s de- 
sire to do something to improve the physical well- 
being and stamina of young men. 

Coach Bee stated that this objective coincided 
completely with his aims. He feels that the best way 
to develop better posture, better wind, more endur- 
ance, physical toughness and strength, is through prop- 
erly organized sports. “The boys at NYMA will get 
expert coaching, starting with the youngest Lower 
Schooler to the first team Senior who has worked his 
way up through the ranks of club and junior varsity 
squads. These younger boys will meet boys of their 
own athletic level in games both inside and outside the 
Academy,” he said. 

“I have always advocated: ‘starting the boy 
right,’”” concluded Coach Bee in this interview with 
Tue INDEPENDENT ScHOOL BULLETIN correspondent. 
“Now I again have the opportunity to put that prin- 
ciple into practice, particularly with our seventh and 
eighth graders in Wright Hall (junior high of NYMA) 
and with the fourth classmen (freshmen).” 


PARENT-SCHOOL RELATIONS 
This semester the Lick-Wilmerding School, San 
Francisco, Calif., instituted a system of faculty-par- 
ent-student conferences designed to aid boys who are 
on probation as a result of their deficiencies in studies 


or conduct. At the beginning of a probationary 
period all faculty members, the student, and his par- 
ents are invited to attend a meeting at which there 
is an informal, friendly round table discussion of the 
boy’s difficulties. Each teacher volunteers specific 
suggestions to help the student understand precisely 
what his problems are and how he may successfully 
resolve them. The parents and the boy are en- 
couraged to comment and question. The inspiring 
results of the conferences have been threefold. First, 
the faculty has benefited enormously through the 
warm rapport that is established in the close coopera- 
tion of exchanging ideas and opinions. Second, the 
parents have expressed appreciation for getting 
direct, frank, and detailed information which gives 
them a clear understanding of their son’s situation 
and the terms of his probation. Third and most 
important, of course, the students have responded 
enthusiastically, for in every case the boy has shown a 
tremendous and sustained improvement in attitude 
and effort. In fact, so encouraging have been the 
results that the conferences, which began as an experi- 
ment, are now established procedure. 





The Wm. Penn Charter School of Philadelphia 
has found its growing school-parent relationships to 
be more and more fruitful. The parent organization, 
known as the “Penn Charter Community,” has 
undertaken several major projects this year, and 
cooperated with the school in many others. 

Their first project was a clothing sale, held in the 
fall soon after school began. This was a service to 
all parents, providing an opportunity either to dis- 
pose of out-grown but good clothing, or to buy for a 
modest sum all sorts of schoolboy clothes and equip- 
ment which were no longer useful to the original 
owners. This project, now in its second year, will 
be continued in the early spring so that an exchange 
of spring needs can be effected. Besides netting a 
good sum for the Community, the project benefits 
the Friends Service Committee, since the unsold 
items which parents do not wish to take back are 
donated to the Committee. 

Another project has been the setting up of a sort of 
small shop in the main corridor where, certain after- 
noons a week, boys may purchase special Penn Char- 
ter items such as notepaper, scarves, plates and ash 
trays with the picture of the school on them, and 
other similar items. The committee running this 
shop also takes orders for school blazers and gray 
slacks. 

Another committee of the Penn Charter Com- 
munity has organized two newspaper drives, one 
held in early December and the second the first of 
February, to raise money for a new outside drinking 
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fountain. The two drives together have netted 
about $175.00 so the fountain can be put in as soon 
as the weather is favorable. 

In addition to these projects, the Music Committee 
has been most active and extremely helpful in working 
with the school music department and arranging for 
private lessons, special assemblies, and the appear- 
ance of well known professionals who are members 
of the Community with some of the school musical 
groups. 

In another field, that of regular school assemblies, 
the Resources Committee has arranged for some 
most interesting assemblies. Among these was an 
illustrated lecture by Heinrich Harrer, the author of 
Seven Years in Tibet. 

From the other angle, the school has found it most 
pleasant and helpful to have various officers and rep- 
resentatives of the Community attend the dinner 
faculty meetings which are held about four times 
during the year. The school has also welcomed the 
help of the class committees of the Community in 
planning the parents’ nights which are held for each 
class in the middle and upper school, and the mothers’ 
teas which are held for the junior school mothers. 
These parents’ nights for the senior school have been 
dinner meetings followed by “‘a school day,” in which 
the parents follow their boys’ schedules, a plan that 
enables the parents to meet the teachers and find 
out just what is being done in each class. 





One of the projects of the recently organized 
Mothers Club at St. Albans School, Washington, 
D. C., is the preparation of a printed Calendar of 
Events (activities of the school year) for distribution 
to the students, staff, and parents. The Mothers 
Club has also undertaken to furnish transportation 
for school teams where the regular school transporta- 
tion is not available. A snack and Coca Cola bar, 
erected on the edge of the athletic field during con- 
tests, has proved profitable as a means of raising 
funds to support Mothers Club projects. 


ANNIVERSARIES 

The Polytechnic Preparatory Country Day 
School of Brooklyn, N. Y., is celebrating its 100th 
anniversary during this school year. The main 
event was a banquet held on December 2 at the 
Hotel Astor in Manhattan. Approximately 600 
alumni, students, fathers, faculty members, trustees, 
and honored guests attended. 

The independent schools of Brooklyn and Man- 
hattan and several others were represented by their 
headmasters. Dr. Gummere, headmaster of the 
Penn Charter School, acted as spokesman for this 
group. 


Dr. Joseph Dana Allen, headmaster emeritus of 
Poly, pronounced the invocation, and Haughton 
Bell, chairman of the Board of Trustees, was the 
toastmaster. 

Headmaster J. Folwell Scull introduced the princi- 
pal speaker of the evening, Dr. Gaylord P. Harnwell, 
president of the University of Pennsylvania. Other 
speakers were the Hon. John Cashmore, president 
of the Borough of Brooklyn, and Col. Arthur Levitt, 
president of the Board of Education of N. Y. City 
and Comptroller elect of the State of New York. 

The Poly Glee Club entertained under the direction 
of Frank Hancock and Carl Lambert. 

Mathew Jones, ’21, general chairman of the Cen- 
tennial Fund Drive which was begun in 1950, pre- 
sented a check for $216,553.26. The income from 
this fund will be used to provide better teachers’ 
retirement annuities. It is expected that this fund 
will increase from year to year. 

Another outstanding event to celebrate Poly’s 
100th year was an alumni homecoming day on Novem- 
ber 20 to witness the football and soccer games with 
St. Paul’s of Garden City and enjoy a buffet dinner. 
This football rivalry is the second oldest in the country. 





The twenty-fifth anniversary celebration of the 
Fountain Valley School, Colorado Springs, Colo., 
will be held on Friday, Saturday, and Sunday, June 
10, 11, and 12, 1955. In conjunction with this cele- 
bration, an alumni biographical directory is being 
compiled by the Alumni Secretary, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Froelicher Smith. One feature of the directory will 
be a prefatory history of the first twenty years of the 
school written by its first Headmaster, Francis Mit- 
chell Froelicher. 





The Peddie School, Hightstown, N. J., com- 
memorated its ninetieth birthday by sponsoring an 
Assembly, entitled “Free Men In The Making,” on 
January 14. Over 600 alumni, friends, and patrons 
returned to participate in the all-day program that 
included three panel sessions, a luncheon, tea, and 
an evening dinner program. 

Serving as Honorary Chairman for the Assembly 
was John J. McCloy, a graduate of The Peddie 
School and presently Chairman of the Board of the 
Chase National Bank. Mr. McCloy was formerly 
Assistant Secretary of War, U. S. High Commissioner 
for Germany, and President of the World Bank. 

The morning panel discussed the topic ‘““Leader- 
ship for Tomorrow’s Business and Industry.” ‘Two 
simultaneous afternoon panels were conducted under 
the headings of “Moral and Spiritual Fortifications 
for Tomorrow’s Challenge” and “Leadership for 
Meeting the Problems of Management and Labor.” 
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Fourteen distinguished spokesmen for business, in- 
dustry, government, and the professions participated 
in these three panels. 

“Self-Government and Responsible Citizenship 
for Tomorrow’s World” was the topic of the evening 
dinner session, which was held in the Mills Memorial 
Gymnasium. Speaking to the more than 500 guests 
at this session was the Hon. Robert B. Meyner, Gover- 
nor of the State of New Jersey, the Hon. Clifford P. 
Case, United States Senator from New Jersey, and 
the Rev. Dr. Eugene Carson Blake, President of the 
National Council of Churches. 

A final and important feature of the evening pro- 
gram was the conferring of Citations by the Board 
of Corporators and Faculty upon fourteen Peddie 
men in recognition of outstanding achievement and 
distinguished service in their respective fields of 
endeavor. Dr. Carroll O. Morong, Headmaster, 
awarded the alumni citations. 

Various members of The Peddie School Board 
of Corporators presided at each session and a faculty 
department head served as a faculty representative 
at each panel. The entire student body participated 
in the program either as ushers, guides, or attendants. 
Over 300 alumni, faculty, friends, and patrons served 
on the more than twenty-two committees that made 
up the Assembly Organization. 


THE CURRICULUM AND THE CLASSROOM 


Thirty seniors in Punahou Academy, Honolulu, 
Hawaii, have taken a running start toward university- 
level physics. Their class is a result of the Academy’s 
“Honors Group” plan, initiated in 1952 for the Eng- 
lish department, grades 9 through 12, and extended 
this year to the physics section. 

Punahou’s Academy enrollment of approximately 
900 students, says president Dr. John F. Fox, permits 
each student to be placed with a group whose ability 
matches his. Each child is challenged by the com- 
petition of classmates whose learning abilities approxi- 
mate his own. 

Since the Honors system enables instructors to 
operate each section at the speed the students are 
capable of maintaining, physics instructor Edith 
G. Townes introduced the twenty-three boys and 
seven girls enrolled in the special physics class to a 
college text and the challenging atmosphere of ad- 
vanced experiment. 

Nothing may be taken for granted by the thirty 
honor students. Each equation and theory noted 
in their White’s Modern College Physics text is tested 
until the basic truth is proved by the students them- 
selves. Abstract symbols become more understand- 
able, because the pupils trace their development 
in each experiment to prove physics’ fundamental 
laws. 


After the first semester of the new, college-level 
approach to physics, Mrs. Townes indicated that 
students’ comprehension of technical material had 
improved remarkably. The honors course’s prime 
aim, she said, is to teach high school students to read 
carefully, comprehend at first reading, and apply 
the resulting information to experimental work. 
The course, however, does not replace standard 
college physics study. 

To make such an advanced course possible on the 
high school level, an exceptionally well-qualified in- 
structor was of basic importance, Dr. Fox realized. 
There was no question that Mrs. Townes, member 
of the Punahou faculty since 1947, was eminently 
capable of adding the advanced class to her schedule 
of standard high school physics. 

One of the Territory’s leading members of the 
teaching profession, Mrs. Townes taught at the 
college level at the University of Oklahoma, her alma 
mater. A Phi Beta Kappa graduate, she received 
both her B.A. and M.A. from the university and is an 
associate member of Sigma Xi, national graduate 
science honorary. 

Before she joined the Punahou faculty, she served 
as a member and then chief of the technical reports 
research committee under the National Defense 
Research Committee in Washington, D.C., making 
an “invaluable contribution to the war effort against 
the common enemies of the United States and its 
allies in World War II.” The commendation was 
stated in the citation accompanying the Certificate 
of Merit awarded to her by the President of the United 
States for outstanding service from 1942 to 1946. 


“In the many years she has been in the Academy,” 
said Principal Walter L. Curtis, “no task has been 
too difficult or unusual for Mrs. Townes to tackle.” 
Her versatile range of teaching talent and academic 
experience has given her Academy classes in English, 
mathematics, history, bookkeeping, and problems 
of American democracy, as well as physics. 


“Under her,” the principal added, “students 
studying physics are finding success, satisfaction, 
and real achievement.” Even students who come 
without too great an interest in physics, he added, 
discover a fascinating new world under her patient 
guidance. “She can teach physics to a fence post,” 
he emphasized. 

Students in the present honors section agree un- 
reservedly with Mr. Curtis. While sometimes they 
“wait for the weekends to catch up with Mrs. 
Townes,” they are thriving on the stimulating work. 
“Tt’s excellent preparation,” said one of the seven 
girls in the group, “and a complete course in physics.” 

Basic to the whole concept of the advanced work 
in Mrs. Townes’ class is her emphasis that “good 
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experimental work means more than the mere follow- 
ing of instructions.” Success of the experimental 
work, she stresses, depends upon the use of thorough- 
ness and care, and upon the “originality of the experi- 
menter.” 

She has instilled a scientific attitude in her students 
who have all developed an “I’m from Missouri” ap- 
proach to the subject. 

Because the students are so absorbed in the ad- 
vanced class, which was added this year to expand 
the school’s college-preparatory program, they are 
willing to spend many extra hours in laboratory and 
classroom work. The second floor of Pauahi hall, 
where the physics lab is located, is a beehive of activity 
after school, with “imagination in physics” well in 
evidence. 

Results of the honors work in physics will be 
evaluated, says Dr. Fox, after this year’s senior group 
reports have been received following their first year 
of college work. The president has developed an 
extensive alumni survey plan to improve Punahou’s 
course of study and incorporates suggestions from 
Punahou graduates in his periodic curriculum studies. 





One of the institutions which functions year after 
year with considerable success at St. Albans School, 
Washington, D. C., is the government class. It is 
made up of students from the sixth, fifth, and fourth 
forms who have expressed a desire to be included. 
It meets once a week for one hour in the government 
class room at seven-thirty on Thursday evenings, 
and is under the sponsorship of John Davis of the 
school faculty, with Thomas Stokes of United Fea- 
tures Syndicate as moderator. Speakers from the 
embassies, Government Departments, and other 
sources, address the members from time to time. 
At its last meeting the speaker was the Hon. Arnold 
Heeney, Canadian Ambassador to the United States. 





A program of directed studies has been initiated 
this year at The Choate School, Wallingford, Conn., 
as an experiment, in the Sixth Form English Honors 
course, to a select group of eighteen boys, taught by 
Charles M. Rice. For the first three weeks of the fall 
term, Mr. Rice conducted discussions on poetry using 
Max Eastman’s The Enjoyment of Poetry. Without 
neglecting the emotional and intellectual content of 
metaphor, emphasis fell on color and music, design 
and form. 

In the second series of discussions, Donald Hick- 
man, head of the art department, using Edman’s 
Arts and the Man and Newton’s European Painting 
and Sculpture, emphasized the understanding of 
plastic, formal, and pictorial values in art. 





In the third series, Duncan Phyfe, head of the 
music department, using Copland’s What to Listen 
for in Music, played many recordings and gave the 
students sufficient technical knowledge to make music 
a new experience. 

The next series will be discussions led by the Rev. 
James Laney, the School Chaplain, on T. S. Eliot, 
emphasizing the theological and ethical significances. 
This study will lead naturally into an understanding 
of the New Testament in the Bible. 





The Rye Country Day School, Rye, N. Y., 
has introduced this year in the Upper School a speak- 
ing program that permits each of over 200 boys and 
girls to speak before a large group four times a year. 
The Upper School was divided into three speaking 
assemblies, each of which is composed of seventy-five 
students representing grades seven to twelve and 
meets once a week in the auditorium. 

The first round of speeches consisted of declama- 


tions from all, which were recorded and played back 


with instructive comments by the teacher. Sub- 
sequent rounds require various kinds of speeches 
appropriate to each grade. 

The program has thus far proved successful in 
progressively developing poise and speaking tech- 
niques; and if it is continued over the years, as is an- 
ticipated, every participant in the program, by the 
completion of senior year, will have addressed a 
large group twenty-four times and will have had 
every type of speaking experience. 





The Rutgers Preparatory School of New 
Brunswick, N. J., as an adjunct to its senior English 
course, offers a program of study in the Humanities 
under the direction of Thomas G. Dumarae. 

As an integral part of the winter curriculum, Mr. 
Dumarae has taken the group to performances of the 
Ballet Theatre, the Metropolitan Opera, and the 
Boston Symphony. In the spring, the class will have 
a trip to the Frick Museum of Modern Art in New 
York City as well as theatre, opera, and concert 
attendance to complete the year’s extra-curricular 
study. 





Everybody talks about what poor spellers modern 
school children are. Southern Arizona School 
near Tucson, Ariz., is trying to do something about it. 

Vigorous emphasis is being put upon the use of the 
dictionary by all departments and at all grade levels. 
Science, mathematics, and social studies instructors 
are cooperating with the English masters in calling 
attention to misspellings in written work. In the 
Lower School English classes, the pupil who mis- 
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spells two words in a theme rewrites it in its entirety 
before he gets credit for the composition. 

In addition to this “get tough” policy to curb 
carelessness there are word drills in remedial 
reading for those who have more complex reading 
problems. A voluntary “bee” is also held twice 
weekly for those who want to improve. Here a 
group whose members range from sixth to twelfth 
graders meet with a master to learn rules and memo- 
rize the exceptions with an enthusiasm for the “do it 
yourself” project seldom found in a required course 
for credit. 

Later in the semester there will be at least one 
old-fashioned “spell down” at the weekly school 
assembly, which gives the boys an opportunity to 
entertain or inform their fellows. It is planned to 
have only the Lower School participate, with the 
hope that the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth graders 
in the audience may take fire from the exhibition 
and go on to do a little self-improving on their own. 


During the period February 11 to March 11, Aug- 
ust May of the Pingry School music department, 
who is former leader of the Elizabeth, N. J., Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, presented a series of five music appre- 
ciation programs. These were held from 9 to 10 on 
Friday mornings. Parents and friends of Pingry 
School were cordially invited to attend. 

The first program consisted of a talk on the impor- 
tance of music and a discussion of the woodwind in- 
struments such as the oboe, bassoon, and clarinet. 
The second event featured the brass instruments: the 
trumpet, tuba, and French horn. The third program 
dealt with the Hammond organ. Such stringed in- 
struments as the violin, cello, and bass viol were dis- 
cussed and illustrated in the fourth meeting. The 
final talk, the evolution of popular music, was warmly 
received also. 

Mr. May had performers for some of his talks. The 
soloists at the several lectures are prominent virtuosi 
on their respective musical instruments. Mr. May 
believes that this series of talks should help equip the 
student body with a more receptive appreciation for 
all kinds of music. 





To help both student and teacher in the writing 
and reading of term papers, Newark Academy, New- 
ark, N. J., has added to the curriculum a course in 
typing for personal use. Open to boys in the tenth, 
eleventh, and twelfth grades, the course will meet, in 
two sections, two afternoons a week during the cur- 
rent semester. Next year instruction will be given in 
both semesters. Each student will use the portable 
typewriter which he will take to college. Thirty-six 
boys from the three upper forms have signed up for 


the course which is under the direction of an experi- 
enced secretary and teacher of typing in business 
school. 





A course designed to remedy student weakness in 
the handling of the essentials of English has been set 
up at Northwood School, Lake Placid Club, N. Y. 
The course, Supplementary Grammar, is required of 
all students who fail to maintain Northwood require- 
ments in the use of English. Any member of the Eng- 
lish department may require a boy to add Supplemen- 
tary Grammar to his schedule. 

The course, which meets twice each week, empha- 
sizes punctuation, sentence structure, grammar, and 
theme correction. 

A boy’s progress is measured both by his increased 
efficiency in his regular English course and by tests 
given him at the time of his entrance into the course 
and at the time of his finishing the course. 





The course in the history of the Far East at 
Horace Mann School, Riverdale, New York City, 
which was introduced three years ago by Albert M. 
Briggs, head of the Horace Mann history department, 
is now taught by William R. Clinton. Perhaps one 
reason for the popularity of the course, indicated by 
an increase in enrollment from fifteen last year to 
twenty-eight this year, is the fact that Mr. Clinton 
has been making use of the cultural advantages offered 
by New York City to introduce his students to vari- 
ous phases of Far Eastern life. 

Last fall the class visited a Brooklyn Museum ex- 
hibit on the Canton trade, a thriving trade which 
sprang up just after the American Revolution and from 
which some substantial American fortunes were made. 

Early in December this Horace Mann class ate 
suki-yaki and other Japanese food at a Japanese res- 
taurant, and then viewed Gates of Hell, a film based on 
an ancient Samurai legend. The first large-scale 
Japanese venture in color, this film has been widely 
acclaimed as a top-notch production. 

In February, accompanied by Tek Young Lin, 
Horace Mann practice teacher from Teachers College, 
Columbia, the class ate real Chinese food at a China- 
town restaurant and then attended a Chinese pro- 
gram and exhibit at New York University featuring 
1500-year-old finger paintings and other objects of 
Oriental art. 

Also in February, the class saw an exhibit at Pak- 
istan House, arranged by the Pakistan consulate gen- 
eral and consisting of artifacts from Pakistan plus a 
movie and a lecture. 

In addition, recent magazine articles have been of 
interest to the class. For example, the January 4i/an- 
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tic presented a seventy-eight-page supplement on 
Japan, which each member of the class secured for 
perusal. Furthermore, the series on Oriental religions 
just initiated by Life is being used as part of the regu- 
lar class work, especially since Life supplies study aids. 

And finally, Mary J. Webb, Horace Mann libra- 
rian, has assembled a shelf of some twenty-five books 
to be used by the class as reference works. 





One of the new aspects of English IV at New 
York Military Academy, Cornwall-on-Hudson, 
N. Y., is the weekly class, usually on Fridays, in public 
speaking. The program is under the general super- 
vision of Senior English master, Thomas E. Berry, 
A.B., M.A., head of the English department at 
NYMA. 


The cadets, however, really run the show. Each 
week a chairman is elected and also a secretary. The 
chairman learns how to present a panel of speakers, to 
introduce them, to announce their topics or titles, 
and to thank each for his endeavor. The secretary 
records the salient points of each address and renders 
an impartial critique of the presentation. 

The cadets read their selections, which may be 
either an original composition or an essay of merit. 
Attention is focused on diction, pronunciation, em- 
phasis, poise, and effective presentation. The secre- 
tary gives the criticisms at the end of the session, and 
suggestions are made by Mr. Berry. Then the organi- 
zation of the next week’s program takes place, and so 
on throughout the year, from the first Friday in Octo- 
ber through the first Friday in May. Topics are sug- 
gested by Mr. Berry, Dean Bartlett E. S. Chappell, 
Dr. Walter A. Preische, director of guidance; Chap- 
lain John F. Hagen, Captain, ChC., USN (ret.), and 
Harrison M. Davis, Jr., director of public relations. 

At the annual Mothers Auxiliary card party for the 
Scholarship Fund, held on February 12 in the Davis 
Auditorium, a group of eight first classmen (seniors) 
presented a typical speaking program to the assembled 
parents, faculty, townspeople, and friends. Those 
taking part were: Chairman, Robert Ross; Philip 
Dunn, “So You Want To Go To College”; C. Scott 
Reuther, “Counsel Assigned’”’; Roberto Aparicio (who 
began the study of English in the Summer Session of 
NYMA in 1954), ““How To Get And Hold The Right 
Job”; Donald Nazzaro, “How To Stay In College”; 
William Fox, “The Perfect Tribute”; Howard Nick- 
erson, “The Boy Who Hungered For Knowledge.” 
Frank M. McLaughlin, Jr., was the secretary and 
gave the critique. 

At the close of the demonstration, Col. Nelson 
Dingley, III, superintendent, congratulated the par- 
ticipants and paid tribute to Mr. Berry. 


To make the summer reading program more effec- 
tive, the English department at Berkshire School, 
Sheffield, Mass., divided the summer assignments 
into three units with written reports due on the 15th 
of July, August, and September. 

The assigned novels, biographies, and essays se- 
lected according to individual interests and needs, 
were discussed with each student before the summer 
vacation. Reading for 12th grade candidates was 
supplemented by essay exercises in Pressey & Bear, 
Readings for Comprehension. 

With few exceptions, reports arrived promptly, 
many of them air mailed from distant parts of the 
world. In quality these reports proved superior to 
those which, in previous years, had been submitted at 
the opening of the fall term. There was far less tend- 
ency to cram the reading into the last few hectic 
days of vacation. 


OUTSIDE THE CLASS ROOM 

One hundred and fifteen new English, history, and 
science reference books are being catalogued and en- 
tered in the Berkshire School reference library at 
Sheffield, Mass. The volumes are the first of more 
than 2,000 which will be ordered over the next few 
years to replace worn out and outdated books which 
have been weeded from the two school libraries. 

The addition of the new books is one aspect of a 
completely reorganized library program inaugurated 
last fall. The program also includes the tripling of the 
library staff, a simplified rearrangement of all the 
books in both libraries, the introduction of the Dewey 
Decimal system of cataloguing, and a new system of 
issuing books. The new program is being supervised 
by two permanent representative faculty committees: 
one on library management, the other on book selection. 





The National Cathedral Choir, made up of boys 
of the St. Albans School, Washington, D. C., and 
men from the city of Washington, recently traveled 
to two midwestern cities, Detroit and Cleveland, to 
give concerts for the purpose of publicizing the pro- 
posed College of Church Music on the Cathedral 
Close. Before the Detroit program, the choir was 
given the opportunity of seeing the Ford Rotunda and 
one of the company assembly lines, where they wit- 
nessed the production of twenty Ford Victorias and 
one Thunderbird by employees who worked overtime. 
The group was accompanied by Paul Calloway, 
Cathedral Organist and Choirmaster, and the Rev. 
Francis B. Sayre, Dean of Washington Cathedral. 





The Noble and Greenough School of Ded- 
ham, Mass., is inaugurating a series of informal talks 
to upper classmen by practising outside scholars and 
artists, a series designed to supplement the diet of 
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text books with the vitamin of mature enthusiasm. 
The first speaker will be David McCord of Harvard, 
poet, essayist, and anthologist, who will discuss his 
enthusiasms in poetry. Mr. McCord will speak in 
early March. In early April, Prof. Elting Morison of 
M. I. T., biographer and historian, will talk on the 
excitement of scholarly research in history. The pro- 
gram is planned to continue with the inclusion of 
painters, musicians, literary critics, clergymen, philos- 
ophers, astronomers, teachers of writing, dreamers of 
dreams, and physicians of the soul. The series is un- 
endowed and unnamed. It might, perhaps, be entitled 
“Not by Bread Alone” or “Invaluable Values.” The 
audience will consist of the 10th, 11th, and 12th grade 
pupils and their teachers. Notes will zot be taken. 





At the Park School of Buffalo, N. Y., a work 
program has been added to the activities’ program 
which includes art, music, and ceramics. The new 
work program is designed to enable students to help 
maintain and beautify the fifty-six acres of the school 
campus, part of which has been designated as a wild- 
life refuge by the Audubon Society of America. De- 
scriptions of the current jobs are posted, with the tools 
needed and the approximate time required to complete 
the job. In this manner hurricane damage was re- 
paired, the outdoor swimming pool was prepared for 
the winter, shrubbery has been trimmed, and the con- 
struction of a parking lot has been begun. 





An important part of the guidance program at 
The Episcopal Academy, Overbrook, Pa., is an 
annual series of talks on various businesses and pro- 
fessions for members of the Fifth and Sixth Forms. 
The talks, which are held on Friday afternoons during 
the winter term, are all given by alumni or parents. 
The subjects are carefully planned so that over a peri- 
od of two years, a boy may learn first hand the job 
opportunities and the qualifications for employment 
in fourteen businesses or professions. Speakers this 
year have included David McMullin, III, vice-presi- 
dent of John Wanamaker, Lindsey W. Teegarden, 
executive vice-president of Radio Corporation of 
America, Henderson Supplee, Jr., president of Atlan- 
tic Refining Company, John H. Slater, president of 
Slater System, Inc., Dr. Matthew W. Black, pro- 
fessor of English at the University of Pennsylvania, 
Dr. Ralph H. DeOrsay, physician, and Orus J. Mat- 
thews, partner of Kidder, Peabody & Company. 





The nineteenth biennial Hobby Show of The 
Episcopal Academy, Overbrook, Pa., was held 
on March 15-17. The show, which may be a unique 
event, consisted of exhibits by nearly 400 boys in 
twenty-three fields of interest, ranging in size from 


coins and stamps to full-size sailboats. The hobbies, 
which were displayed in the Academy’s gymnasium, 
attracted large crowds of spectators during the three- 
day period. During the opening day, judges, all par- 
ents, alumni, or friends of the Academy and experts 
in their fields, inspect each hobby and award seals, 
representing highest commendation, special commen- 
dation, or commendation. 

The purpose of the show is fivefold: to bring to- 
gether those boys who, within a span of twelve school 
years, have similar tastes and interests; to rouse those 
few boys who have no useful hobby to follow in the 
steps of those who have; to enable boys who have 
hobbies to compare their own achievement with that 
of other boys; to inspire in those boys who have gone 
far the desire to go yet farther; and to stir the imagi- 
nation of every boy in the Academy, by showing him, 
as nothing else can show him, what his fellow students 
are doing with their leisure time. 





The Putney School, Putney, Vt., offers four 
separate activities within its dance program. A small 
morning class, for which academic credit is granted, 
is held in Modern Dance. Students learn the funda- 
mentals of modern dance and something about tech- 
nique and composition. They gain an insight into the 
background and history of dance, and have some expe- 
rience in choreography. The other three groups are all 
Evening Activities. Dance Survey is a sample course, 
offering a foundation in all the different kinds of danc- 
ing — folk, square, round or ballroom dancing, and 
modern dance. The Dance Company is a group whose 
primary purpose is to perform at various times 
throughout the year: Harvest Festival, Thanksgiving, 
Christmas, UN Day, and May Day. The Spring 
Dance Concert at graduation provides regular con- 
cert stage experience, with proper costuming and 
lighting. And finally, the Folk and Square Dance 
Group is offered as an activity whose purpose is pri- 
marily recreational. Sixty-four Putney students are 
enrolled in one or more of these dance groups. 





The fifth annual concert of the Providence In- 
dependent School Chorus was held at Moses Brown 
School, Providence, R. I., February 13, 1955. One 
hundred fifty voices from Lincoln School, The 
Mary C. Wheeler School, Providence Country 
Day School, and Moses Brown have drawn in- 
creasingly enthusiastic audiences of parents and 
friends each year. These Sunday afternoon concerts, 
the result of several rehearsals, present both sacred 
and secular music under the direction of the music 
instructors of the four schools. During the concert, 
each instructor directs a part of the program, which 
is sung in its entirety by the combined schools’ glee 
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clubs. Mrs Mary G. Annin of Lincoln School, George 
M. Tinker of The Mary C. Wheeler School, J. Edwin 
Conlay of Providence Country Day, and W. Jay 
Kennedy of Moses Brown had trained the youthful 
chorus. 





In connection with the driver training course 
given at Newark Academy, Newark, N. J., the 
student council sponsored, on December 20, a forum 
on teen-age driving to which forty-four schools in 
Essex County sent representatives. Three dis- 
cussion groups were conducted by students. Among 
the moderators were Matthew Bolger, head of the 
Police Chiefs’ Association; the Hon. Joseph B. Sug- 
rue, Magistrate, Newark Traffic Court; William 
Warner of the State Department of Secondary 
Education; and Col. George Zigler, Inspector, De- 
partment of Motor Vehicles. 

The forum was held on the recommendation of 
Governor Meyner’s highway safety conference and 
the New Jersey Driver Education Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. The delegates, representing three-quarters 
of the public, parochial, and private secondary schools 
in the county, proposed a more comprehensive qualify- 
ing test for drivers, student council influence in be- 
half of behind-the-wheel classes, assembly programs 
which would include speakers on insurance, law en- 
forcement, engineering, and other topics related to 
safe driving; field trips to traffic courts, police courts, 
and accident wards; and movies about accidents, 
care of car, safe driving skills, and proper mental 
attitude for drivers. 

Public officials present expressed the hope that, 
if each school represented organized a panel on this 
subject, the results might be permanent and far- 
reaching. 


BUILDING, GIFTS, FUND RAISING 


The Sidwell Friends School, Washington, D. C., 
has purchased the historic old Grayson estate, 
a nine-acre tract which adjoins the south end of its 
present campus in the populous northwest section 
of the city. Headmaster Robert S. Lyle, announced 
the transaction to the student body as “one of the 
most important events in the school’s seventy-three- 
year history.” The Sidwell campus, at present 
intersected by the Wisconsin Avenue thoroughfare, 
will now be consolidated on the east side of Wisconsin, 
bounded by Quebec and 37th streets on the south 
and east. 

Purchase of the Grayson tract was made possible 
through sale of the school’s present athletic fields 
and tennis courts directly across Wisconsin Avenue 
from the school plant. The contract provides for the 
continued use of these athletic facilities through 
the school year of 1955-56 while the east and south 


portions of the new property are graded and laid out 
for new fields and courts. 

Grayson House, the historic three-story stone 
mansion built in 1815 and known originally as the 
Nourse House, will be converted for administrative 
offices and classrooms and will be ready for occupancy 
by the opening of school in the fall. It is expected 
that a second building included with the purchase 
will house a section of Sidwell Friends’ kindergarten 
department. 

Sidwell Friends School has had a long and pleasant 
association with Grayson House. At the time the 
school purchased its original tract in the present 
location, the property next door was the residence 
of Admiral Cary T. Grayson, navy physician and 
confidant of President Woodrow Wilson. Several 
of the Grayson children attended the school. From 
1943 to 1949 the school leased Grayson, making 
possible expansion to meet the needs of the growing 
city. Sidwell Friends’ commencement exercises con- 
tinued to be held in the formal boxwood gardens at 
Grayson until 1954. The mansion is presently 
occupied by Allen W. Dulles, director of Central 
Intelligence Agency. 





Louis G. Cowan presented to the Andrew Mellon 
Library at The Choate School, Wallingford, Conn., 
a complete set of the Modern Library, comprising 
in all about 400 volumes. 





Pembroke-Country Day School, Kansas City, 
Mo., recently announced the receipt of a gift of 
$85,000 from Raymond B. White, in memory of his 
two sons, John Barber White II, Class of ’43 and 
William Nichols White, Class of 46. This amount 
will be used to finance expansion and remodeling of 
the administration building. A 14-foot brick and cut 
stone addition will be made to the front of the existing 
building, with the balance of present stucco facade 
to be brick veneered to harmonize with other build- 
ings on the campus. Extensive interior changes 
are planned, which will modernize the halls, class- 
rooms, and ¢ibrary. A dominant feature will be an 
18x21 foot memorial reception room, including a 


fireplace with a plaque dedicating the building to 
the two White boys. 





Oakwood School, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., will 
launch its general campaign for a $150,000 School 
Building Fund at a special meeting of parents, alumni, 
and friends of the school on February 12. 

Principal speakers of this occasion will be William 
W. Clark, headmaster of Oakwood School, Clifton 
Fadiman, nationally known literary critic and master 
of ceremonies of television’s “Information Please,” 
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and Rex Stout, well-known mystery writer and parent 
of a present Oakwood student. The program will 
include also a special concert by the 110-voice Glee 
Club of the school. 

Parents and alumni are to work jointly in con- 
ducting the campaign. Funds raised in the drive will 
fill some urgent requirements of the school. One 
is to build a new wing to the present girls’ dormitory. 
It is hoped that this will free present space where 
many girls are now housed so that a new meeting 
room for meetings for worship, more dormitory space 
for boys and increased infirmary facilities will be- 
come available. 





At Carteret School, West Orange, N. J., a special 
section of scientific books is being set up in the library 
of the senior school in memory of Paul Arthur Ste- 
phan of the Class of 1957. Funds for the purchase 
of these books have been made available by the 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. Paul J. Stephan of Bloomfield, 
N. J. 

The collection will include the latest books in the 
fields of astronomy, biology, chemistry, physics and 
oceanography. The largest single group will be those 
in astronomy as this was a field in which Paul was 
especially interested. A bronze plate suitably in- 
scribed will be placed upon the section where these 
books are to be displayed. ! 

Stephan, who was an outstanding mémber of the 
Class of 1957 and president of the Astronomy Club 
at Carteret, met a tragic death last June when he 
suffered a fall in a quarry while gathering minerals. 





During the summer at Westtown School, West- 
town, Pa., work was completed in the basement of 
the gymnasium. The school now has shower facili- 
ties and locker rooms for 340 students, two storage 
rooms, two offices, and a minor sports room. Approxi- 
mate cost was $87,000. The main floor was used 
last year, but lack of funds had delayed the comple- 
tion of the basement. 

Westtown School has begun a “Westtown for the 
Future” plan. Realizing that the co of tuition 
is a hardship for many prospective patrons, the 
school is inviting parents to begin, when children 
are still young, to deposit money regularly toward 
future tuition. These funds are to be paid to the 
school, which will deposit them in the local savings 
bank. The bank pays 144% interest. The school 
will pay an equal amount of interest. In the event 
the child is not accepted or is unable to come through 
no fault of the parents, the total so accumulated will 
be refunded. If the child does not come by choice 
of the family, the amount deposited plus the bank’s 
interest only will be refunded. 


A scholarship fund in memory of Edward Gay- 
lord Bourne has just been established and presented 
to The Taft School, Watertown, Conn., it has 
been announced by Headmaster Paul Cruikshank. 
This scholarship grant has been made possible through 
the generosity of Grace E. Bourne, New Haven, 
and Edward W. Bourne, an alumnus of the school, 
New York City, who have given it in memory of 
their father. 

Edward Gaylord Bourne, 1860-1908, was a dis- 
tinguished professor of history at Yale University 
and the author of Spain in America and other histori- 
cal books and articles. A Yale graduate in the class 
of 1883, he became a close friend of the late Horace 
Dutton Taft, founder of the Taft School. As a 
result of this friendship, Prof. Bourne’s four sons, 
William, James, Edward W., and Henry went to the 
Taft School after Prof. Bourne’s death. The present 
scholarship grant is presented to help make it possible 
for deserving students to attend the school. 





It’s official now! 

On Sunday afternoon, January 30, at 4:30 P.M. 
before an audience of some 1,500 people, the new and 
beautiful Grosse Pointe University School in 
Grosse Pointe Woods, Mich., was dedicated. 

After an invocation by the Rev. Marcus W. John- 
son, introductory remarks by Dexter Ferry, President 
of the Board of Trustees, and greetings from Benson 
Ford, vice-president of the Ford Motor Co. and an 
alumnus of the school, the actual dedication took 
place. 

This was in the form of alternating responsive pas- 
sages read by the headmaster and audience. Here are 
some: 


Headmaster: We are gathered here today to rec- 
ognize the results of a remarkable community of effort; 
to dedicate our new school, and to dedicate ourselves 
to its future. . . . Here is the union of heart and hand 
and brain — a vast cooperative effort of alumni, trus- 
tees, parents, friends, faculty and students. To the 
traditions and purposes of Detroit University School 
and Grosse Pointe Country Day School, whose his- 
tories are now joined to provide inspiration for our 
future, 

Audience: We dedicate this school. 

Headmaster: To the ideal of its new motto, “Per 
Diligentiam ad Perfectionem,” with its admonishment 
that only through honest effort does an individual 
reach his greatest usefulness, 

Audience: We dedicate this school. 

All in Unison: We, the Alumni, Trustees, Par- 
ents, Faculty, Students, and Friends of Grosse Pointe 
University School, do hereby solemnly dedicate these 
buildings to the highest ideals of the past, the needs of 
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the present, and the hopes of the future, to the end 
that youth may be served wisely and well. We rejoice 
in the completion of these new buildings and dedicate 
them and ourselves to the high purposes of education. 
So help us God.” 

Then, after the Glee Club had sung Bless this 
House, Dr. John F. Gummere, headmaster of The 
William Penn Charter School, Philadelphia, Pa., and 
Chairman of the Executive Committee of the Second- 
ary Education Board, delivered the address of the day. 

In it he stressed the necessity for telling the story 
of the independent school to the public generally. 
“Every person connected with any independent school, 
whether he likes it or not, is actually engaged in a pub- 
lic relations job.” 

He emphasized the values of the Secondary Edu- 
cation Board, the National Council of Independent 
Schools, the flexibility of operation evident in typical 
independent schools. 

Dr. Gummere likewise stressed statistics indicating 
that many college students are poorly prepared for 
their tasks. ‘The independent school,” he asserted, 
“is badly needed to help all education as a bulwark of 
broad training which insists that the educated person 
must know how to read at an adult level, to write 
clearly, to figure accurately.” 

Ending with ‘“‘an urgent appeal to all who make up 
this school community,” Dr. Gummere asked his lis- 
teners to “consider themselves an integral part of it 
and realize that whatever they do, as long as they are 
a part it (a permanent position for alumni!) they do 
their utmost to further its ideals. There is no better 
way to do this than to give time, effort, money, en- 
thusiasm; these and gifts of the spirit to your school. 
It is not just more blessed to give than to receive, it is 
much better for the giver; your affection for a person, 
or for a cause, or for an institution, grows in propor- 
tion as you give yourself to it and to its welfare. It is 
no accident that the most devoted worker becomes the 
most devoted admirer; the former results in the latter. 
An indication that a felicitous state has been reached 
comes when parents begin to refer to the school, as 
their children have long since done, as ‘our’ school. I 
hope that the parents here will think about this. Is 
that the way you customarily refer to the school? If 
not, try it a while; for that is the way you should think 
of it. You are a part of the community; the com- 
munity is yours to share with all the others who com- 
pose it. Remember that your philosophy about the 
school speaks out in spite of you. Know also that it is 
more fun to give than to receive.” 





Because of a sharp increase in enrollment during 
the past six years, from 116 students in 1950 to 205 in 
1955, the Palm Beach Private School, Palm Beach, 





Florida, has undertaken a $325,000 expansion program 
designed to alleviate the overcrowded conditions in 
the present school building and on the athletic fields. 
Thus far a special gifts committee, working quietly 
since December, has raised over $50,000, and the gen- 
eral fund drive will open in early March. The school 
expects to raise between $75,000 and $100,000 by June 
1, with the balance to be sought over a three-year 
period. 

The first step in Palm Beach Private’s expansion 
program was the acquisition of an undeveloped piece of 
property, 100’ x 150’, to the west of the school. This 
property, purchased last November, was cleared and 
sodded and ready for use in January as a playground 
for children in the Primary and Middle Schools. 


The second step was the construction of four new 
primary classrooms in an addition built to the west of 
the present building, on what were once a playground 
and an outdoor basketball court. Completed on Feb- 
ruary 11, the classrooms were inspected by parents 
and other visitors during an open house on February 
13 and were occupied by the students on February 14. 
Presently housing Grade 1, two sections of Grade 2, 
and one section of Grade 3, the new classrooms were 
designed by the New York architectural firm of Hood 
and Manice. They feature a north wall made almost 
completely of glass, a south wall covered with shelves, 
storage cabinets, and a sink, an east wall of green 
chalkboard, and a west wall of tack board. The north 
wall has shelves under the windows and two four-foot 
doors opening onto a small grassy area where outdoor 
classes will occasionally be held. Each set of class- 
rooms is separated by a lavatory, with all equipment 
designed for use by small children. 


These new classrooms were constructed as part of 
an over-all plan for a school of 275 to 300 students. 
The next step will be the erection of an auditorium ad- 
joining the new addition and five classrooms above the 
new addition. The auditorium, which will seat ap- 
proximately 400 persons, will have folding chairs and 
will be utilized as an indoor play area during inclem- 
ent weather. The dressing rooms for the stage will be 
combined with locker and shower rooms for athletics. 
Above these rooms will be an art studio for painting, 
sculpture, and ceramics. 


The final step in Palm Beach Private’s expansion 
program will be the construction of new classrooms for 
Nursery and Kindergarten. Such a step will enable 
the school to convert the present Nursery and Kinder- 
garten rooms into a cafeteria. At the present time the 
school does not serve lunch, but suspends activities 
between 12:10 and 2:20 P.M. The establishment of 
a cafeteria is part of the headmaster’s plans for the 
improvement of the school. 
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In January the new observatory at The Hotch- 
kiss School, Lakeville, Conn., was officially opened 
for use. This project began in October 1953 when a 
site on a knoll to the east of the school between the 
golf course and the hockey rinks was chosen in order 
to give a clear view of the horizon away from trees, 
buildings, and lights. The building itself is a circular 
cinder-block structure 17 feet in diameter with walls 
8 feet high and a single door. The masonry work was 
done by a local contractor, and the remaining construc- 
tion was accomplished by boys and masters. The 
dome consists of an aluminum silo top revolving on a 
track attached to the top of the wall. A slot three 
feet in width was cut in the dome. This opening is 
covered with a hinged and pivoted aluminum cover 
which can be lifted and swung either open or shut. 

The observatory houses a 414-inch Zeiss refracting 
telescope, the gift of Harold Stanley ’04, a trustee of 
the school. This fine instrument is solidly mounted on 
a concrete pier inside the observatory. On every 
clear night groups of boys and masters are viewing 
the moon, stars, and planets. 


The Putney School, Putney, Vt., successfully 
completed in December its first Annual Giving pro- 
gram for $15,000 in unrestricted funds. The program 
was inaugurated last May with an appeal going out 
from the school, and in the fall a parent committee 
followed up this original appeal. Contributions were 
received from 168 alumni, 126 parents, and friends of 
the school. The money collected in this drive will be 
used to continue Putney’s already liberal scholarship 
stipends (15% of the total possible tuition income is 
granted in scholarship aid each year); it will also be 
used for plant expansion and salary increments. 





The Rye Country Day School, Rye, N. Y., has 
acquired new property adjacent to the Headmaster’s 
house. It is to be developed into a new athletic field 
for the school. 





The Roxbury Latin School, West Roxbury, 
Mass., will start construction on a new gymnasium 
this spring. The gymnasium will be named The Gor- 
don Field House in honor of Albert H. Gordon of New 
York, a Roxbury Latin alumnus and a life trustee of 
the school. The cost of the gymnasium will be approx- 
imately $200,000. The architect is Hugh Stubbins of 
Cambridge. 





The ‘new wing of the gymnasium at Kimball 
Union Academy, Meriden, N. H., was dedicated at a 
basketball game between Kimball Union and Tilton 
School on January 22. Funds have been subscribed 


for the construction of a training-room, an equip- 
ment room, and an office for the athletic director. 
Work will go forward on these immediately as well as 
on the insulating of the ceiling between the basket- 
ball floor and the swimming pool. Plans call for the 
installation of tiling and filtering equipment in the 
swimming pool. 





A major step toward realizing the second phase of 
the Development Fund Campaign at Collegiate 
School, New York City, was taken on the fourth of 
February. The occasion was a Knickerbocker Holi- 
day. Seeking to emphasize the Dutch origins of the 
school a Kermis was held. Over $9,000 was netted at 
what is thought to be the first fair in Collegiate’s 317 
years. In order to extend further the school’s service 
to this vast community, the proceeds will go toward a 
$50,000 scholarship fund. 

Knickerbocker Holiday was a project of the Devel- 
opment Fund with committees appointed through the 
Parents’ Association. These committees consisted of 
parents, past parents, alumni, faculty, and students 
— working with Wilson Parkhill, Headmaster, as 
Head of the Development Fund and William Laver- 
ack, Principal, as Director of School Activities. 

These various committees re-created for six hours 
the gay mood of a Kermis in old New Amsterdam. 
Then, as now, it was a banner time of fun and merry- 
making, and the day to stock up the larder and cup- 
board at the shops and booths. In order to recapture 
authentically this mood, parents, faculty, and students 
studied the history and customs of the 17th century 
Dutch. This resulted in accurate names for streets 
and booths. The auditorium became the Marckveldt, 
or open market-place, and the gym, a strand. In ad- 
dition to the conventional Midway operated by the 
students, there were magic and puppet shows. The 
latter was performed by Tony Nolles, official pup- 
peteer to the Royal Family of the Netherlands. 

The dinner served to over 500 guests was in itself 
a history lesson. The menu described the meal as an 
“Hutspot Met Klapstuck,” or Dutch Liberation Dish 
—so named after the victory won by the stalwart 
Dutch people of Leyden, who routed the Army of 
Philip II of Spain from their town on October 3, 1574, 
despite overwhelming odds. The enemy taken by 
surprise left behind pots of food cooking on fires. 
They contained brisket, potatoes, carrots, and onions 
mixed together. The Dutch subsequently adopted 
this “‘pot-au-feu” as a national dish. 

Further historical detail was supplied by the Mu- 
seum of the City of New York, the Port of New York 
Authority, the Bronx Zoo, which lent a live-animal 
exhibit, the Music Department of the New York Pub- 
lic Library, which made available period music sung 
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in Dutch by the Middle School students, and various 
agencies of the Netherlands. 

Among the honored guests were His Honor, the 
Mayor, Robert Wagner, Tex and Jinx of radio and TV 
fame, as well as Orson Bean. 

On the 30th of November the first phase of the 
Development Fund Campaign was realized with the 
dedication of a new, five-story building used to house 
the Primary School. The second phase was initiated 
with the Knickerbocker Holiday. There is also a 
third phase of the current campaign — that of raising 
$50,000 for a faculty pension plan. 





George L. Follansbee, headmaster of Shady 
Side Academy, Pittsburgh, Pa., has announced the 
gift of a Foundation, the income from which is to be 
used annually to bring to the school campus speakers 
or groups of speakers distinguished in the fields of lit- 
erature, art, science, and politics. It is expected that 
these guests of the school will stay on the campus for 
a day or more to meet groups of students and faculty 
interested in their particular fields of study. As the 
Foundation has just been established, it is doubtful 
that such an event will be possible during the present 
school year. However, the start of what is hoped will 
be a succession of outstanding personalities to the 
campus should occur next fall or winter. 


On January 4, a new rifle range, which is being 
used daily by the Pingry Junior Rifle Club, was 
officially opened. Among those present was William 
P. Schweitzer of Hillside, N. J., where The Pingry 
School is located. He was one of the range con- 
struction consultants and has been a winner of U. S., 
British, and world rifle championships. 

The 50-foot range, equipped with automatic 
target carriers, is located in previously unused base- 
ment space adjoining the swimming pool. 

Construction included laying of cement at the 
firing point and a covering of sand on the remainder 
of the unfinished floor, and installation of pine plank- 
ing on pillars and side walls to avoid ricocheting. 
Steel plating was used for the backstop and newly 
installed lights were shaded with steel. A ventilating 
system was added, firing tables built, and extensive 
electrical work done in order to operate the target 
carriers. 

The rifle club, coached by John P. Ferguson of the 
Pingry faculty, is affiliated with the National Rifle 
Association and has a membership of more than 
fifty boys. 





The library of Moses Brown School, Provi- 
dence, R. I., received last fall fifty-five books as a 
memorial to Cyrus P. Howes, a graduate of Moses 





Brown in 1899, who died in Dallas, Texas, June 5, 
1953. The books, a gift of Mrs. J. W. Robison of 
Dallas, represent a wide range of subject matter 
carefully selected to interest both Lower and Upper 
School readers. Bearing a special bookplate which 
features a humorous drawing of an early train, the 
books suggest Mr. Howes’s lifelong interest in rail- 
roads and the West. Associated at one time with 
the Missouri Pacific Railroad, he had been a bridge 
engineer for the Texas and Pacific Railway Company 
until his retirement in 1952. 





Parents and boys of The Browning School 
of New York City have successfully completed a 
campaign to enlarge the library. Each boy in the 
school gave a book which was chosen from a class list. 
He signed his name on the Browning book plate, 
and placed his book on the shelf ready for circulation. 
The library has become one of the most popular 
rooms in the school, and the books are in constant 
use. 





With the completion of a new dormitory, Berkeley 
Hall, sometime this spring, The Episcopal High 
School, Alexandria, Va., in its 116th year, will have 
reached the three quarters mark in a development 
program begun over a decade ago. 

In 1944 a survey of the school’s needs was made 
by the Board of Trustees and, on the basis of this 
survey, a drive was organized for $1,360,000 to ac- 
complish certain physical improvements, to increase 
endowments, and to establish a pension program. 
By the end of 1952 contributions to this fund drive 
were well over $900,000, and by the end of 1954 they 
were well over the million mark. During the cam- 
paign two major dormitories, McGuire and Dalrymple 
Halls, were completely renovated, as was Hoxton 
House, which served as the residence of the school’s 
headmasters from 1839 to 1951 and which is now the 
administration and reception center. In 1950 ground 
was broken for Pendleton Hall, a combination chapel- 
auditorium seating 500, and this building was in use 
by late fall 1951. The establishment of a pension 
program for the faculty was also accomplished at 
this time. 

The completion of Berkeley Hall by the end of the 
present term will enable work to begin on the con- 
version of two smaller dormitories to provide (1) 
additional classrooms and (2) a building for student 
activities, the next steps in the development program. 





Northwood School, Lake Placid Club, N. Y., 
was recently the recipient of a printing press and its 
accessories, the gift of a parent. The equipment 
is a necessary addition to an organization that re- 
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cently has been formed and named the Northwood 
Press. 

The Press was conceived in order that the North- 
wood student body might be trained as carefully as 
possible in both the reportorial and creative literary 
arts. 

Publications at Northwood are set up under a 
single department that has its own offices and equip- 
ment. All of the publications groups work from an 
advertising pool, which makes possible greater effi- 
ciency in the collection of revenue, and from central 
photographic files, which eliminate the possibility 
of overlapping on the coverage of school events and 
also facilitate the acquisition of required photographs 
by any one of the publications. 

The department also sets up yearly projects — 
in a sense, a publications schedule. Each year, 
of course, the basic publications are the yearbook 
and the newspaper. This year special projects have 
been a new catalog that has just gone to press and a 
pictorial review of the fifty years of Northwood’s 
history, which is scheduled for printing in May. Also, 
a newsletter that carries reprints from newspapers 
and other periodicals is sent to alumni and parents. 

Projects for next year are the establishment of an 
alumni magazine, a literary magazine, style books 
for all the publications, and the setting up of a print- 
ing club. 

Sub groups that presently are organized under 
the Northwood Press are the yearbook, the news- 
paper, the photography club, and a news bureau. 
During the summer the planned printing club, literary 
magazine, and alumni magazine also will be placed 
under the aegis of the Press. 





Increased demands on the Berkshire School 
(Sheffield, Mass.) dark room, resulting from higher 
enrollment and revived camera and press clubs, have 
led to the remodelling and re-equipping of the dark 
room. Individual and club lockers have been built, 
electrical outlets increased, and much new equipment, 
including a new Omega enlarger, has been installed. 





Receipt of gifts totaling $106,000 made to Shat- 
tuck School, Faribault, Minn., during the six 
months period ending December 31, has been an- 
nounced by the Rev. Sidney W. Goldsmith, Jr., 
rector and headmaster. In the same period a year 
ago, $46,000 was received. 

Alumni are the largest group of contributors. 
Gifts have been received from parents of present 
students and alumni as well as from corporations 
and foundations. 

Among the uses designated by the donors are 
endowment, scholarships, and equipment. 


A new Common Room has just been completed 
in Whipple Hall, largest of the Shattuck dormitories, 
under the direction of the Fifth Form. The large 
room is paneled in knotty pine, has sections for both 
lounge and recreation activities. A gift of $4,000 
from the Alumni Association went a long way toward 
making this addition possible, and the students 
undertook raising of funds to furnish it attractively. 

Now in the middle of its 97th year, and with all 
faces turned toward 1958 and the centennial celebra- 
tion, Shattuck students, faculty, parents, trustees, 
and alumni gathered on the campus for the thirteenth 
annual winter carnival in the school’s history, January 
28, 29, 30. 

Speaking to an audience in the school auditorium 
Saturday morning, January 29, the Rev. Sidney W. 
Goldsmith, Jr., Rector and Headmaster, discussed 
the plans of the Board of Trustees, the Alumni Asso- 
ciation, Mothers’ and Fathers’ Clubs, and faculty. 
He called for the raising of two and a half million 
dollars before the centennial, to be used for the 
general good of the school. Of chief interest was 
more than half a million dollars to provide for faculty 
salary increases and pensions. Plans also call for 
the erection of an indoor hockey rink, a new recrea- 
tion building with a much larger swimming pool than 
the one now in use, basketball court, general locker 
rooms, and so on. One hundred thousand dollars 
is asked for each of the six academic departments; 
two hundred dollars for scholarships; faculty housing 
units; alumni and guest housing accommodations; 
greenhouses for the science department, and various 
changes in refectory, chapel, rectory, and dormitories. 
Heading the Centennial Planning committee is 
Charles B. Sweatt ’13, of Minneapolis, vice-chairman 
of the board of the Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 
Company. 


NEWS IN BRIEF 

Of comparatively recent development at St. 
Albans School, Washington, D. C., is the Student 
Council, made up of two members of each Form, plus 
the Senior Prefect, Senior Warden, and the Editor- 
in-Chief of the News. This fall the Council intro- 
duced the Honor System into the school, after several 
years of consideration by the students, with advice 
from alumni who have found the system in vogue 
and functioning in the several institutions to which 
they have gone. The one feature of the system which 
has given pause to the students heretofore has been 
the reporting of fellow students who may violate the 
code. In the system followed here, if a boy sees or 
knows of a fellow student’s cheating, he tells that boy 
to report himself to the Council. If, within a week, 
the boy has not reported himself, the person who saw 
the act must inform a Council member of the incident. 
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In cases involving a breach of the code the Council 
asks a faculty member to sit in, but not to vote. So 
far, the system has won praise from students and 
faculty alike. 

Each year at St. Albans School, a holiday of one 
day is granted for each alumnus who is elected to Phi 
Beta Kappa membership during the school year. 
These holidays are often added to the Christmas or 
spring vacation. The year 1953-54 produced four 
holidays for the school to enjoy during the present 
year. The average over the past few years has been 
near this figure. 

Due mainly to the interest and continued efforts 
of two students who graduated last June from St. 
Albans, the school has published a handbook for the 
use of students of the upper school. Treated es- 
pecially are such topics as the history and traditions 
of the school, the disciplinary system, the athletics 
program, the academic department, and extra-curri- 
cular activities. One section, entitled “Who is Who,” 
lists the members of the faculty and their positions 
in the school. Sponsored by the Student Council, 
the handbook will be published annually. 





Amherst College and Williston Academy, East- 
hampton, Mass., have begun a program of inter- 
visitation, with a view to implementing the recom- 
mendations of General Education in School and College. 

Under the plans drawn up by the school and the 
college, members of the Amherst faculty have visited 
classes conducted for seniors at Williston. This 
was followed up by the school masters’ visiting fresh- 
man classes at Amherst. Following the mornings 
of each visit, an informal discussion has taken place 
after lunch. In these sessions, the faculty members 
from both institutions have carefully analyzed their 
separate, and their mutual, objectives. 

This new inquiry into the matter of more effective 
integration of school and college courses of study 
originated with Dr. Charles Cole, President of Am- 
herst, and Phillips Stevens, the Williston Headmaster. 
Dr. Cole appointed Eugene Wilson, Dean of Fresh- 
men at Amherst College, to follow through on the 
program with Mr. Stevens. 

Preliminary reports from faculty members, and 
from Mr. Wilson and Mr. Stevens, indicate that the 
teachers concerned are learning a great deal that is 
new and valuable about work being done in the other 
institutions. 





A booklet entitled “Curriculum Content” is in the 
process of publication at the Hamden Hall Country 
Day School, New Haven, Conn., The book- 
let is designed to include a description of each course 
or activity of the school, covering the range of kinder- 





garten and connecting class through the college pre- 
paratory department. The summaries of “aims, 
methods, and content” of these courses have been 
outlined briefly by each instructor and edited by sup- 
ervisors, department heads, and the headmaster and 
his assistant. 

This booklet does not attempt to give exhaustive 
descriptions or to replace the “work-covered” sheets 
filled out by the faculty each spring for the office files. 
The aim is three-fold: (1) to aid prospective parents 
(particularly those moving to New Haven from other 
areas) in determining whether Hamden Hall courses 
and methods at any given level continue the kind of 
work done at their children’s former school; (2) to 
furnish all teachers, new and old, with data in syllabus 
form on sections of the school for which they have no 
direct responsibility; and (3) to aid the teachers who 
compile the booklet in reflecting more seriously per- 
haps on precisely what they are trying to accomplish. 
It is hoped that this booklet will not restrict the future 
teachers who may use it but serve simply as a guide 
to what the faculty of a certain year found were the 
salient characteristics of its program of instruction. 





An exhibition of the working models of the inven- 
tions of Leonardo da Vinci was on display in the 
Andrew Mellon Library of The Choate School, 
Wallingford, Conn., from January 4 through Febru- 
ary 9. This is one of the nine such exhibits being sent 
to all parts of the world by the I. B. M. Corporation. 
The students themselves are permitted to manipulate 
nearly all the machines. 





Shattuck School, Faribault, Minn., was host 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Presiding 
Bishop of the United States, and about 400 other 
clergymen during the Anglican Conference in August. 
A large number of Shattuck students returned to the 
campus to act as hosts. The Archbishop and other 
delegates from Britain were pleased to note the simi- 
larity of Shattuck buildings and campus to Winches- 
ter College, England. 





Three summers ago Westtown School, West- 
town, Pa., sent a group of six students and two 
faculty members to take part in a German-Dutch- 
American workcamp in Hessia, Germany. The 
camp was so much appreciated in that area that Dr. 
Fritz Hoch, President of Hessia, has asked West- 
town to send students to another work camp to be 
held this summer. The invitation has been accepted. 
The problem of student selection is handled by a 
faculty-student committee. Fund raising is man- 
aged by the school service committee. The senior 
faculty member of the American group will be Marty 
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V. Giessler, who lived in Kassel, Germany, in the 
1930’s before she and her family moved to this 
country. 

In an effort to make better use of the school plant 
during the summer, Westtown School is planning 
to have an alumni camp at the school for three weeks 
this summer. Alumni with their families are being 
invited to spend up to two weeks of their vacation 
at the school on a cost, self-help basis. The lake, 
swimming pool, and other school facilities will be 
available for use. For those members of the family 
who would like to work full or part time to help to- 
ward meeting expenses, jobs will be offered in con- 
nection with the school’s summer maintenance and 
repair program. 





The Upper School of The Park School of Buffalo 
has grown so large that a new plan for counselling 
has been put into effect. In addition to the four 
class advisers each student now has an adviser who 
is not necessarily the counsellor for his class. Each 
student was asked to choose three faculty members 
in order of his preference. When assignments were 
made, faculty members received from seven to nine 
advisees. Students are free to ask for conferences 
on any matter on which they need help or guidance. 
Faculty members keep in close touch with individuals’ 
activities and progress. Records are kept of each 
conference. Faculty members are evaluating the 
new plan as the year progresses and finding the rec- 
ords of conferences extremely helpful in faculty 
meetings when individuals are under discussion. 





The second annual Robert Taft Memorial Lecture 
Series, presented by The Taft School, Watertown, 
Conn., and its Alumni Association, opened Wednes- 
day evening, February 23, in the Bingham Audi- 
torium, when Prof. Samuel E. Morison of Harvard 
presented the first of three lectures planned for this 
year. The two other lecturers will be Judge Harold 
R. Medina, U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals, March 4, 
and The Hon. Prescott Bush, Republican Senator 
from Connecticut, May 13. 

The object of these memorial lectures is to honor 
one of Taft’s outstanding alumni who exemplified 
in his distinguished career of public service the ideals 
of the school and its founder. Robert Taft was 
keenly interested in the school founded by his uncle 
Horace D. Taft in 1890 and served on its board of 
trustees for many years. His four sons are also 
graduates of the school and his brother, Charles P. 
Taft, Cincinnati, Ohio, is at present chairman of the 
board. 

Dr. Morison, Jonathan Trumbull Professor at 
Harvard University, is the well known naval historian 


and author. He was appointed the official historian 
of U. S. Naval operations by President Roosevelt 
in 1942, and accompanied most of the important 
naval expeditions of the war and was an eye-witness 
to many of its engagements. The result is his 
“History of U. S. Naval Operations in World War 
II,” to be completed in fourteen volumes, of which 
nine have already appeared. 

The Robert Taft Lecture series was inaugurated 
in 1954 by Governor John Lodge and William S. 
White, Taft’s official biographer. Other speakers 
last year were The Honorable Walter H. Judd and 
Harold E. Talbott, Secretary of the Air Force. 





A “Film Festival” has been inaugurated at 
Mount Hermon School, Mount Hermon, Mass. 
It bids fair to become an annual affair because of its 
popularity this season. The object is to present for 
the whole school community a few of the old feature 
films which were popular or critically acclaimed in 
their day. For five 16 mm. films to be shown on 
winter Sunday afternoons, fifty-cent season tickets 
were purchased by a considerable number of students; 
fifteen-cent admission is charged for single shows. 
The selections for this year are: It Happened One 
Night, Symphony Pastorale, Henry VIII, Oliver Twist, 
and Bank Dick. The program was conceived as an 
audio-visual service of the Schauffler Memorial 
Library, under Director William H. Morrow. 





During the past fall the Valley Forge Military 
Academy, Wayne, Pa., has completely redecorated 
and refurnished its facilities for the teaching of official 
and social courtesies. This beautiful new building, 
named Hostess House, comprises a large reception 
room, parlor, and office for the director of social 
customs. Mary Adam, the official Academy hostess, 
is in complete charge of all social activities. 

In order to implement the classroom teaching in 
etiquette, teas are held every Tuesday and Thursday. 
At these teas Miss Adam and Mrs. Milton H. Meden- 
bach, the wife of the Commandant of Cadets, act as 
hostesses. In this way the cadets have an opportun- 
ity to become thoroughly acquainted with the ameni- 
ties of social life so that either in college or in later 
life they have a feeling of confidence and poise at 
social functions of this sort. 

A separate manual has been developed for this 
course entitled The Correct Way. Included in this 
little volume are such items as “the correct way” of 
introductions, greeting, table manners, personal 
appearance, correct conduct at dances and the like. 

Cadet reaction to the course itself and to the teas 
has been especially encouraging, and they look for- 
ward to the afternoon teas as highlights of the week. 
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In cases involving a breach of the code the Council 
asks a faculty member to sit in, but not to vote. So 
far, the system has won praise from students and 
faculty alike. 

Each year at St. Albans School, a holiday of one 
day is granted for each alumnus who is elected to Phi 
Beta Kappa membership during the school year. 
These holidays are often added to the Christmas or 
spring vacation. The year 1953-54 produced four 
holidays for the school to enjoy during the present 
year. The average over the past few years has been 
near this figure. 

Due mainly to the interest and continued efforts 
of two students who graduated last June from St. 
Albans, the school has published a handbook for the 
use of students of the upper school. Treated es- 
pecially are such topics as the history and traditions 
of the school, the disciplinary system, the athletics 
program, the academic department, and extra-curri- 
cular activities. One section, entitled “Who is Who,” 
lists the members of the faculty and their positions 
in the school. Sponsored by the Student Council, 
the handbook will be published annually. 





Amherst College and Williston Academy, East- 
hampton, Mass., have begun a program of inter- 
visitation, with a view to implementing the recom- 
mendations of General Education in School and College. 

Under the plans drawn up by the school and the 
college, members of the Amherst faculty have visited 
classes conducted for seniors at Williston. This 
was followed up by the school masters’ visiting fresh- 
man classes at Amherst. Following the mornings 
of each visit, an informal discussion has taken place 
after lunch. In these sessions, the faculty members 
from both institutions have carefully analyzed their 
separate, and their mutual, objectives. 

This new inquiry into the matter of more effective 
integration of school and college courses of study 
originated with Dr. Charles Cole, President of Am- 
herst, and Phillips Stevens, the Williston Headmaster. 
Dr. Cole appointed Eugene Wilson, Dean of Fresh- 
men at Amherst College, to follow through on the 
program with Mr. Stevens. 

Preliminary reports from faculty members, and 
from Mr. Wilson and Mr. Stevens, indicate that the 
teachers concerned are learning a great deal that is 
new and valuable about work being done in the other 
institutions. 





A booklet entitled “Curriculum Content” is in the 
process of publication at the Hamden Hall Country 
Day School, New Haven, Conn., The _ book- 
let is designed to include a description of each course 
or activity of the school, covering the range of kinder- 





garten and connecting class through the college pre- 
paratory department. The summaries of “aims, 
methods, and content” of these courses have been 
outlined briefly by each instructor and edited by sup- 
ervisors, department heads, and the headmaster and 
his assistant. 

This booklet does not attempt to give exhaustive 
descriptions or to replace the “work-covered” sheets 
filled out by the faculty each spring for the office files. 
The aim is three-fold: (1) to aid prospective parents 
(particularly those moving to New Haven from other 
areas) in determining whether Hamden Hall courses 
and methods at any given level continue the kind of 
work done at their children’s former school; (2) to 
furnish all teachers, new and old, with data in syllabus 
form on sections of the school for which they have no 
direct responsibility; and (3) to aid the teachers who 
compile the booklet in reflecting more seriously per- 
haps on precisely what they are trying to accomplish. 
It is hoped that this booklet will not restrict the future 
teachers who may use it but serve simply as a guide 
to what the faculty of a certain year found were the 
salient characteristics of its program of instruction. 





An exhibition of the working models of the inven- 
tions of Leonardo da Vinci was on display in the 
Andrew Mellon Library of The Choate School, 
Wallingford, Conn., from January 4 through Febru- 
ary 9. This is one of the nine such exhibits being sent 
to all parts of the world by the I. B. M. Corporation. 
The students themselves are permitted to manipulate 
nearly all the machines. 





Shattuck School, Faribault, Minn., was host 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Presiding 
Bishop of the United States, and about 400 other 
clergymen during the Anglican Conference in August. 
A large number of Shattuck students returned to the 
campus to act as hosts. The Archbishop and other 
delegates from Britain were pleased to note the simi- 
larity of Shattuck buildings and campus to Winches- 
ter College, England. 





Three summers ago Westtown School, West- 
town, Pa., sent a group of six students and two 
faculty members to take part in a German-Dutch- 
American workcamp in Hessia, Germany. The 
camp was so much appreciated in that area that Dr. 
Fritz Hoch, President of Hessia, has asked West- 
town to send students to another work camp to be 
held this summer. ‘The invitation has been accepted. 
The problem of student selection is handled by a 
faculty-student committee. Fund raising is man- 
aged by the school service committee. The senior 


faculty member of the American group will be Marty 
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V. Giessler, who lived in Kassel, Germany, in the 
1930’s before she and her family moved to this 
country. 

In an effort to make better use of the school plant 
during the summer, Westtown School is planning 
to have an alumni camp at the school for three weeks 
this summer. Alumni with their families are being 
invited to spend up to two weeks of their vacation 
at the school on a cost, self-help basis. The lake, 
swimming pool, and other school facilities will be 
available for use. For those members of the family 
who would like to work full or part time to help to- 
ward meeting expenses, jobs will be offered in con- 
nection with the school’s summer maintenance and 
repair program. 





The Upper School of The Park School of Buffalo 
has grown so large that a new plan for counselling 
has been put into effect. In addition to the four 
class advisers each student now has an adviser who 
is not necessarily the counsellor for his class. Each 
student was asked to choose three faculty members 
in order of his preference. When assignments were 
made, faculty members received from seven to nine 
advisees. Students are free to ask for conferences 
on any matter on which they need help or guidance. 
Faculty members keep in close touch with individuals’ 
activities and progress. Records are kept of each 
conference. Faculty members are evaluating the 
new plan as the year progresses and finding the rec- 
ords of conferences extremely helpful in faculty 
meetings when individuals are under discussion. 





The second annual Robert Taft Memorial Lecture 
Series, presented by The Taft School, Watertown, 
Conn., and its Alumni Association, opened Wednes- 
day evening, February 23, in the Bingham Audi- 
torium, when Prof. Samuel E. Morison of Harvard 
presented the first of three lectures planned for this 
year. The two other lecturers will be Judge Harold 
R. Medina, U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals, March 4, 
and The Hon. Prescott Bush, Republican Senator 
from Connecticut, May 13. 

The object of these memorial lectures is to honor 
one of Taft’s outstanding alumni who exemplified 
in his distinguished career of public service the ideals 
of the school and its founder. Robert Taft was 
keenly interested in the school founded by his uncle 
Horace D. Taft in 1890 and served on its board of 
trustees for many years. His four sons are also 
graduates of the school and his brother, Charles P. 
Taft, Cincinnati, Ohio, is at present chairman of the 
board. 

Dr. Morison, Jonathan Trumbull Professor at 
Harvard University, is the well known naval historian 


and author. He was appointed the official historian 
of U. S. Naval operations by President Roosevelt 
in 1942, and accompanied most of the important 
naval expeditions of the war and was an eye-witness 
to many of its engagements. The result is his 
“History of U. S. Naval Operations in World War 
II,” to be completed in fourteen volumes, of which 
nine have already appeared. 

The Robert Taft Lecture series was inaugurated 
in 1954 by Governor John Lodge and William S. 
White, Taft’s official biographer. Other speakers 
last year were The Honorable Walter H. Judd and 
Harold E. Talbott, Secretary of the Air Force. 





A “Film Festival” has been inaugurated at 
Mount Hermon School, Mount Hermon, Mass. 
It bids fair to become an annual affair because of its 
popularity this season. The object is to present for 
the whole school community a few of the old feature 
films which were popular or critically acclaimed in 
their day. For five 16 mm. films to be shown on 
winter Sunday afternoons, fifty-cent season tickets 
were purchased by a considerable number of students; 
fifteen-cent admission is charged for single shows. 
The selections for this year are: It Happened One 
Night, Symphony Pastorale, Henry VIII, Oliver Twist, 
and Bank Dick. The program was conceived as an 
audio-visual service of the Schauffler Memorial 
Library, under Director William H. Morrow. 





During the past fall the Valley Forge Military 
Academy, Wayne, Pa., has completely redecorated 
and refurnished its facilities for the teaching of official 
and social courtesies. This beautiful new building, 
named Hostess House, comprises a large reception 
room, parlor, and office for the director of social 
customs. Mary Adam, the official Academy hostess, 
is in complete charge of all social activities. 

In order to implement the classroom teaching in 
etiquette, teas are held every Tuesday and Thursday. 
At these teas Miss Adam and Mrs. Milton H. Meden- 
bach, the wife of the Commandant of Cadets, act as 
hostesses. In this way the cadets have an opportun- 
ity to become thoroughly acquainted with the ameni- 
ties of social life so that either in college or in later 
life they have a feeling of confidence and poise at 
social functions of this sort. 

A separate manual has been developed for this 
course entitled The Correct Way. Included in this 
little volume are such items as “the correct way” of 
introductions, greeting, table manners, personal 
appearance, correct conduct at dances and the like. 

Cadet reaction to the course itself and to the teas 
has been especially encouraging, and they look for- 
ward to the afternoon teas as highlights of the week. 
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The Valley Forge Military Academy has developed 
a weekly news bulletin for distribution to the mem- 
bers of the administration and faculty. 

This bulletin falls into three sections: (1) events 
for the coming week (athletic contests, concerts, 
plays, lectures, etc.); (2) constructive comments by 
the Commandant of Cadets and the Dean of the 
Academic Department concerning improvement in 
the Corps of Cadets; (3) an article entitled “Customs 
of the Forge” written by a member of the faculty. 
This article is on some tradition or custom or instead 
may be an essay on some vital phase of education or 
ethics as it specifically concerns the cadets and the 
faculty. 

Through this medium, which is mimeographed 
and distributed every Monday, all members of the 
staff are kept abreast week by week of every event 
of vital importance in the school life while at the 
same time the members of the staff are given an oppor- 
tunity to express their personal philosophy of educa- 
tion for the benefit of their colleagues. 





The Southern Association of Independent Schools 
has organized a sub-committee for each of the eleven 
States representing the Association. 

Dr. Inez Graham, Headmistress of Graham- 
Eckes School, Palm Beach, Fla., heads the Florida 
sub-committee and has chosen Major DeWitt E. 
Hooker of The Bolles School, Jacksonville, represent- 
ing the Northern part of the State, and Father 
Raphael of St. Leo’s Academy, representing the 
Interior and Western part of the State, to serve with 
her. 

This committee is to bring to the Association 
suggestions and discussions of problems which will 
be useful for general consideration of the Association. 

Dr. Graham went to Atlanta on February 26, 
where the heads of the sub-committees of the eleven 
States of the Southern Association held a meeting. 





Encouraged by the results of last year’s experi- 
ment, Howard M. Roberts, instructor in mathe- 
matics at Moses Brown School, Providence, R. L., 
will again conduct a course in Life Saving under the 
auspices of the American Red Cross. His water 
safety course fits aptly into the period between the 
early March closing of the winter sports program 
and the spring holidays. After consulting with 
Edmund F. Armstrong, director of athletics, and 
the school’s coaches, Mr. Roberts took advantage 
of the post-football season as well to institute a course 
in first-aid. Fourteen boys subscribed to the pro- 
gram and were awarded certificates by the Red Cross. 





To help the liberal arts college graduate toward 
a career in teaching, Newark Academy, Newark, 
New Jersey, announces the appointment of Frank 
MacKeith, class of 1950, Lafayette, February, 1955, 
as an apprentice teacher. Mr. MacKeith, a chemistry 
major, will observe classes and laboratories, will 
teach under supervision, and will give extra help 
to students in ninth and tenth grade science classes. 
This recognition of interest and ability will, it is 
hoped, interest students in the school in teaching 
as a career. 





The Riverdale Country School of New York 
City has announced plans for its third co-educational 
Summer School to be held from June 13 through 
July 29 on the campus of its boys’ school. 

Started in 1953 to provide boys and girls with the 
opportunity to do summer work on an independent 
school level through a nearly tutorial approach, the 
1955 Summer School will continue to offer both re- 
view and advance work in English, mathematics, 
various history courses, the languages, and general 
science and biology to students from the seventh 
through the twelfth grades. 

The Summer School also offered in its second 
year work in two non-academic subjects, typing and 
remedial reading, and these will be given again this 
summer. But the 1955 curriculum will include two 
new offerings. A course in the development of study 
skills will embrace a wide range of items from the 
planning of a study program through the preparation 
for different types of examinations. It will devote 
time, too, to the special techniques involved in the 
learning of mathematics and languages. The second 
innovation will be work in creative art. This will 
stress the development of fundamentals although 
the students will be offered a wide range of expressive 
media. 


MEETINGS, CONFERENCES 

Germantown Academy, Philadelphia, held its 
mid-term Honor Assembly on Thursday, January 27, 
in the chapel. Interest in this affair has grown since 
its inception as evidenced by the increased attendance 
of parents and friends of the school. 

In his opening remarks headmaster Richard W. 
Day stressed the values of academic achievement 
to the student and to the school. He pointed out 
where, in certain issues, ignorance might well have 
the ‘guilt of a vice.’ Dr. Day then called the three 
top ranking students of each form to the platform 
and presented each with a book as a reward for 
scholarship. 

The meeting of the Cum Laude society members 
was then called to order and five new members were 
initiated, three juniors and two seniors. 
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The President of the student body next intro- 
duced Dr. Millard E. Gladfelter, provost of Temple 
University, as the principal speaker for the occasion. 
Dr. Gladfelter drew on his wide experience as an 
educator to deliver an address both stimulating and 
challenging. It served to remind students and 
faculty alike that education is a serious business 
which will determine our position in the family of 
nations and protect our way of life. 

At the end of the address, the President of the 
school brought the assembly to a close. 





Williston Academy, in Easthampton, Mass., 
acted as host to representatives of other schools in 
Western Massachusetts at a conference held there 
on Friday, January 28. The conference, which was 
conducted by the Educational Records Bureau 
Research Staff, was concerned with the whole field 
of testing in schools. 

Principals and other representatives of some 
twelve schools, both public and private, first heard 
a lecture on “Evaluation of Achievement,” presented 
by Dr. North and Dr. Townsend, of the Educational 
Records Bureau Staff. This lecture was followed 
by a question period. 

After lunch, which was served at the school, the 
two Research Psychologists conducted seminars 
for the conference visitors. Among the subjects 
that were discussed were the construction of the power 
tests; the construction of the standardized tests; 
and interpretation of results in each case. 

The last event scheduled for the conference was 
a presentation of a long-term study which has been 
made by the Educational Records Bureau with regard 
to the study habits of the child in the secondary 
school. After a question period, members of the 
conference returned to their various schools. 

The Educational Records Bureau, an organiza- 
tion with headquarters in New York City, is one of 
the major agencies used by public and private schools 
throughout the United States for the administering 
and interpretation of standardized tests of all kinds. 
The Bureau does hold one large annual meeting each 
fall, in New York, and many teachers and administra- 
tors cannot take the time to go down to attend the 
conference. For this reason, Williston Academy 
has set up a separate conference for the schools in the 
Western Massachusetts area. 





Kimball Union Academy, Meriden, N. H., will 
be host to five colleges and one preparatory school 
in the eleventh annual Woodsmen’s Week-end to be 
held at Meriden on May 13, 14, and 15. Teams 
from Dartmouth, Middlebury, University of Maine, 
McGill, Paul Smith, and Holderness School will com- 


pete in various events which include fly-casting and 
bait-casting for accuracy and distance, felling and 
twitching of trees, cross-cut and buck-sawing, wood- 
splitting, speed-chopping, pulp throwing, pack-board- 
racing, and canoeing, both singles and doubles. 





Kingswood and Cranbrook School in Bloom- 
field Hills, Mich., cooperated in holding a Science 
Seminar on February 4. Outstanding men in the 
field of pharmaceutics, automotives, chemistry and 
atomic energy connected with various manufacturing 
companies and academic research projects in the 
Detroit-Ann Arbor area discussed research studies 
being carried out in their fields. Junior and Seniors 
from the sponsoring schools attended. 





The history departments of Cranbrook School 
and Kingswood School, Bloomfield Hills, Mich., 
will present a two day World Affairs Seminar on 
April 21 and 22 to a combined group of seventy social 
studies students from the two institutions. 

This program is an outgrowth of a similar project 
offered at one time to the independent schools by 
MacInnes Moore of New York City. Intended as a 
regional study in the current problems of the nation- 
state, this year’s presentation will concern itself 
with Western Europe in general and the countries 
of Western Germany, Britain, France, Russia, and 
Italy in particular. 

As in the case of the seminar on the Near East 
last year, the University of Michigan has generously 
offered its assistance in providing speakers for the 
program. Dr. Lobanov-Rostovsky, Professor of 
Russian History, will speak on Russia; Dr. Vincent 
A. Scanio, Professor of Romance Languages, will do 
the section on Italy, while Dr. George Meisel, Pro- 
fessor of Political Science, will address his remarks 
to the subject of “The European Community as it 
Relates to Western Germany.” 

Important additions to the group of speakers 
include two prominent members of the Detroit diplo- 
matic colony. M. Jean Beliard, Consul-General 
of France, will lead the discussion on his country, 
while John Fisher, Consul-General of Great Britain, 


is expected to speak on “The Problems of Empire 
Today.” 


NEWS OF FACULTIES AND 
ADMINISTRATORS 


Two former headmasters of Horace Mann School, River- 
dale, New York City, were honored at a dedication ceremony 
held at the school on January 20 and attended by many alumni, 
faculty, and friends. 

The main building, which will hereafter be known as Tilling- 
hast Hall, was dedicated to Dr. Charles C. Tillinghast, who was 
head of Horace Mann School from 1920 to 1950 and whose three 
sons and a grandson were graduated from the school. 
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The gymnasium was dedicated to Dr. Virgil Prettyman, 
who first came to Horace Mann in 1894, became head in 1897, 
was responsible for moving the school in 1914 from the Columbia 
University campus to the present site in Riverdale and for thus 
making it one of the first country-day schools, and remained 
head until 1920. Two sons and a grandson of Dr. Prettyman, 
who now resides in Florida, are Horace Mann graduates. 

In the same ceremony, the playing field became Alumni Field, 
dedicated as permanent evidence of the achievements of Horace 
Mann alumni. 





Charles H. Shons, director of athletics at The Taft School, 
Watertown, Conn., will retire in June, it has been announced 
here by Headmaster Paul Cruikshank. Joseph B. Lakovitch 
has been named director of physical education at the school, 
and Robert C, Adams will serve as chairman of the faculty 
athletic committee. 

Mr. Shons, a native of Washingtonville, N. Y., and a graduate 
of The Lawrenceville School and Williams College, came to 
Taft in 1922 as a teacher of French. He had previously taught 
at Asheville School, N. C., Lawrenceville School, N. J., and the 
Stadium High School, Tacoma, Wash. He was named athletic 
director in 1925. At Williams he was an outstanding athlete, 
having played varsity baseball for four years and having been 
named to the All-Eastern Team in 1911 and 1912 by the New 
York Herald Tribune. At Taft he was varsity coach of baseball 
from 1924-1933 and of soccer, a game he introduced to the school, 
from 1925-1946. He coached Taft’s only undefeated baseball 
team in 1931. 

During the first world war he was a captain in the Field 
Artillery. In World War II he became a lieutenant colonel 
in the Quartermaster Corps. He has been active in civic affairs. 
He was chairman of the Watertown Red Cross Drive in 1942 
and, until recently, sang as tenor soloist in the choir of the First 
Congregational Church for twenty-five vears. He has presented 
several concerts in Connecticut and has appeared in productions 
of the summer theatres in Litchfield and Southbury. He is also 
president of the Watertown Concert Association this year. He 
is author of a series of articles entitled ‘“‘Boy of the Eastern Sea- 
board,” currently being published in the Goshen (N. Y.) Jn- 
dependent Republican. 

Believing that every boy should participate in organized 
athletics, he established the club system at Taft. In this type 
of organization each student, as a member of one of the three 
clubs, has the opportunity to play on a team with boys of equal 
athletic ability. Because of his long experience and his many 
contacts in the field of preparatory school athletics, he has been 
called ‘“‘the dean of boarding school athletic directors.” 

Mr. Shons was honored by alumni at the annual ajumni 
dinners in New York and Boston. 

Mr. Lakovitch, a native of Bellows Falls, Vt., is a graduate 
of Arnold College and has done graduate work in physical ther- 
apy at Yale University. He came to Taft in 1936 as a member 
of the athletic staff. He has supervised the physical therapy 
and corrective development of the students, has coached varsity 
wrestling, and has assisted in coaching football and track. He 
was acting athletic director from 1942-1944 during the time that 
Colonel Shons was in service. In his enlarged responsibility Mr. 
Lakovitch will direct the school’s physical education program, 
supervise the club and interscholastic teams, and be responsible 
for athletic facilities and equipment. 

Mr. Adams is a member of the history department and came 
to the school in 1929. He has served as varsity football coach 
and is still head coach of track. He has had charge of the fall 
club athletics for the past five years. As chairman of the faculty 
committee he will schedule interscholastic games and have 
charge of arrangements for officials and visiting teams. 





“Shakespeare, Artist and Philosopher” is the subject of a 
series of eight lectures by William E. Sullivan, Chairman of 
The Taft School English department. The first lecture was 
presented on January 12 in the Watertown, Conn., Library. 

This new series, sponsored jointly by the Watertown Library 
and the Taft School, is open to the public and is a result of their 
continuing cooperation to bring programs of interest to the 
adults of the community. 

The aim of the course will be to examine the development 
of Shakespeare as a playwright and thinker. Mr. Sullivan will 
discuss four great tragedies in developing his theme: Romeo and 
Fuliet, Othello, King Lear, and Macbeth. There will be an op- 
portunity for open discussion at the close of each session. 


Lafayette College at Easton, Pa., honored Headmaster 
Charles S. Tippetts of The Mercersburg Academy, Mercers- 
burg, Pa., in October when they conferred on him the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Education. This event occurred on Found- 
er’s Day, October 30. Other notables honored at the same time 
with degrees were William V. S. Tubman, president of Liberia; 
General Walter Bedell Smith; Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby; the Rt. 
Rev. William Crittenden of Erie, Pa., and Rudolph Bing. 

The Rev. James W. Moyer, teacher of Bible at The Mercers- 
burg Academy since 1942 and pastor of Trinity Evangelical and 
Reformed Church of Mercersburg since 1935, was officially in- 
stalled as the first full-time president of the Mercersburg Synod 
of the Evangelical and Reformed Church. The ceremonies 
took place in the Academy Chapel January 23. Mr. Moyer 
has served a number of years as president of this synod in addi- 
tion to his duties as pastor of the Mercersburg church. The 
office has now been set up on a full-time basis, and Mr. Moyer 
and his family have moved their residence to Carlisle, Pa., 
where he will have his office. 


E. Laurence Springer, headmaster of Pingry School, Eliza- 
beth, N. J., has announced that Reese Williams, veteran football 
coach of the varsity squad, has decided to relinquish his position 
as mentor of the first team as of next fall. He will thus be able 
to devote more of his time to the increased duties as athletic 
director of the institution. Vincent L, Lesneski, his aide, will 
take over the varsity eleven coaching post. 

Williams has been on the Pingry scene since 1920. His 
football teams, over the thirty-five year span, have won 149, 
lost 83, and tied 12. 

He will continue to coach the varsity baseball team. 


Noteworthy news of the Lick-Wilmerding School, San 
Francisco, concerns its art department. Leonard Breger, who is 
in charge of the freshman and sophomore art courses, is presenting 
his first one-man show in San Francisco at the California Palace 
of the Legion of Honor. The exhibit consists of portraits and is 
titled “People in Black and White. Gurdon Woods, who or- 
ganized the Lick-Wilmerding School’s art curriculum, has been 
appointed to the coveted post of Director of the California School 
of Fine Arts in San Francisco. 


Teachers at The Browning School, New York City, have 
started an in-service educational program designed to enrich 
subject matter and improve methods of teaching. In a series of 
conferences headed by Charles W. Cook, headmaster, and Clair 
J. Smith, head of the lower school, faculty members have begun 
discussion and research relating to the following topics: De- 
velopment in Citizenship, The Teaching of Reading, Objectives 
of Physical Education, The Use of Visual Aids, and Preparation 
for College in Today’s Independent School. These conferences 
are a cooperative faculty venture. 
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On February 19 Colonel Arthur C. Wallace, Superintendent 
at Colorado Military Academy, addressed a group of public 
school teachers in Denver. Colonel Wallace spoke on the role 
of the independent school and brought out the point that there 
is no rivalry or conflict between the aims of the private school 
and those of the good public school. 


Colonel Milton H. Medenbach, Commandant of the Corps 
of Cadets at Valley Forge Military Academy, Wayne, Pa., 
was elected president of the Boarding School Association of the 
Philadelphia Region at its annual meeting in January at the 
Hotel Adelphia in Philadelphia. 

Colonel Medenbach, who previously served as vice president, 
is the 25th chief executive of the association which is comprised 
of leaders of boarding schools in Maryland, Delaware, New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania. 


Dorothy Bancroft’s many friends in school circles will be 
grieved to learn of her sudden death following a cerebral hem- 
orrhage at The Sidwell Friends School, Washington, D. C., 
on February 1, 1955. Miss Bancroft’s loyalty, industry and 
dedication to duty made her an invaluable member of each staff 
on which she served. 

Miss Bancroft came to The Sidwell Friends School in 1946 
as executive secretary, a position which she held until her death. 
She had formerly served on the administrative staffs of Beaver 
Country Day School, Chestnut Hill, Mass.; Miss Porter’s School, 
Farmington, Conn.; and The Bishop’s School, La Jolla, Calif. 


In a ceremony in the Little Sanctuary of St. Albans School, 
Washington, D. C., on November 6, 1954, a plaque was dedicated 
to the memory of Paul Ingles, who taught English and Latin at 
the school during the period 1934-48. Mr. Ingles died of a 
heart attack in November, 1952. 


NEWS OF GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 
Frances Keene, Emma Willard School, Troy, New York 











As the school year advances, special features and events 
are highlights introduced to supplement the academic 
curriculum in several schools. Such an outstanding pro- 
gram is that on Atomic Energy discussed below and or- 
ganized recently at the Knox School in St. James, Long 
Island. 

The details of student government programs are 
in a number of reports in this issue, and the participation 
of groups of foreign students in such events of international 
scope as the Herald Tribune Forum is noted. 

The news from eastern seaboard and far western girls’ 
schools continues to outweigh that received from the rest 
of the country. The editor of this column appeals to 
schools located in other areas to let us hear what you are 
doing, especially in any of the many phases of activity 
related to the life of the school in its community. — F. K. 











NEW BUILDINGS, GIFTS, ENDOWMENTS 


On December 15, 1954, The Masters School, 
Dobbs Ferry, N. Y., broke ground for a new Activities 
Building. It was an informal ceremony, viewed by 
the entire student body, with brief speeches by sev- 
eral trustees and representatives of the Alumnae Asso- 
ciation. The spade used was the same one that has 
been used at similar ceremonies ever since 1919. The 
first spadeful was lifted by Newbold L. Herrick, Pres- 
ident of the school and a trustee. Another spadeful of 
earth was turned by a great niece of the founder, 
mother of a sophomore in the school. The huge earth- 
moving machinery arrived just in time for Mrs. Allie 
Burchenal Ault, President of the Dobbs Alumnae Asso- 
ciation, to get aboard one of the tractors and drive it 
on to the spot for the first big scoop of earth. Formal 
corner-stone laying ceremonies will be held in the 
spring and to these alumnae, parents, and friends of 


the school will be invited. 
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The Activities Building represents the second 
goal attained in a fund-raising campaign which began 
in 1952 as part of the celebration of the 75th anniver- 
sary of the school. The first objective was attained 
that year when the mortgage on the school property 
was burned at Commencement. The trustees decided 
then that the next objective should be something 
badly lacking, which could be seen and used. The 
most immediate need seemed to be for an Activities 
Building which would serve many purposes and which 
would permit the present gymnasium to be converted 
into a library, since the school has long since out- 
grown the library in the School Building. The Dobbs 
Alumnae Association, which has always been the mov- 
ing spirit in any fund-raising, continued its efforts. 
The Pittsburgh Branch, which gave the present gym- 
nasium, decided to try to raise the sizable sum needed 
to convert that building to a library. Other groups 
took on other special projects. An architect was en- 
gaged to draw plans for the Activities Building and by 
May of 1954 enough money was in sight to justify 
going ahead with working drawings and specifications. 
A table model was ready to be displayed at the annual 
meeting of the Alumnae Association. Work is now 
well under way and it is expected that the building 
will be ready for use in the autumn of 1955. 





The Parents’ Leagues and the Society of Gradu- 
ates of St. Agnes School, Albany, N. Y., continue 
to work assiduously for the school. Their present 
goal is the reduction of the mortgage on the new gym- 
nasium. When this is achieved, the school hopes to 
begin building a new and modern stage. The Annual 
Fall Fair, which the combined organizations spon- 
sored, and the benefit performance of The Great Gil- 
bert &§ Sullivan were most successful. 








A Service Auction was held at the Northfield 
School for Girls, East Northfield, Mass., on Jan- 
uary 29, 1955, for the benefit of the Mira Bigelow Wil- 
son Memorial Hall. This new campus residence house, 
in memory of the late headmistress of Northfield, will 
soon be under construction. 

Faculty and staff members offered their services, 
which were purchased at auction by the students of the 
school. Over eighty different services were offered, 
ranging from ironing and laundering, typing themes, 
coffees and teas to the baking of cakes and cookies, 
complete dinners and the use of family kitchens with 
all ingredients provided. 





“The Imperishable Things,” is the title of a book- 
let published last fall by the trustees of the Ethel 
Walker School, Simsbury, Conn. The publication 
officially announces the school’s long-term program 
of development. The booklet, sent to all who have 
been associated with the school, describes briefly the 
contemplated objectives of the program. These in- 
clude a new faculty residence and improvements to 
personnel quarters — $350,000; a Chapel to seat 250 
— $225,000, a library and a gymnasium; funds for 
endowment to provide scholarships and pensions. 
The estimated cost of the entire program is $2,200,000. 

In a progress report sent in February to the alum- 
nae, parents, and friends of the school, the trustees 
announced that over $120,000 have been pledged in 
support of the first project, the faculty residence. 
Plans have been approved, and it is expected that the 
building will be completed and ready for occupancy 
in the fall of 1955. The faculty residence will house 
twenty-six faculty members, and will have a general 
living room, four small sitting rooms, and two guest 
rooms. 





The Development Program of The Annie Wright 
Seminary, Tacoma, Wash., got off to a flying start 
when the committee reported that by the end of Janu- 
ary 1955, just two months after its inauguration, over 
$50,000 had been received in cash and pledges. The 
donations were fairly evenly distributed among par- 
ents, alumnae and friends of the school, showing that 
in each of these areas there was interest in the con- 
tinued growth of the school and an enthusiastic 
endorsement of the program planned by the Develop- 
ment Committee. A total of $16,882 came from the 
alumnae. 


The first news of this program appeared in an 
article printed in the Tacoma News Tribune on Sun- 
day, November 21, 1954, which stated that the board 
of trustees had authorized the setting up “of a fund 
of $250,000 for construction of an extension to one 
present wing of the school and the addition of another 





wing.” It is planned that these new buildings will 
house a library, three new class rooms, and a lower- 
school activity room. Since the appearance of this 
announcement in the press, the committee has re- 
ceived gifts varying in size from $15,000 to fifty cents. 
Each day sees the total mounting. 

The reason the board of trustees of the Seminary 
has given priority to a building program of this 
nature is that the enrollment has grown so rapidly 
since 1942 that corresponding expansion of facilities 
has become an urgent necessity. Rooms that ful- 
filled their function as recently as five years ago have 
now become inadequate for present needs or have 
been converted to some other purpose. 





The Mothers Association of The Stevens School, 
Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, launched their annual 
card party and fashion show at Wanamaker’s Audi- 
torium on Tuesday, March 8. The returns are not 
yet complete, but judging by the attendance both 
last year and this, when more than a thousand made 
reservations, the committee is more than hopeful 
that financial results will exceed their highest hopes. 


SCHOOL GOVERNMENT 


In the fall of 1952, the Head of the Middle School 
at National Cathedral School, Washington, D. C., 
was approached by a group of seventh graders. They 
pointed out that families often set aside a time in 
which to plan together for the happiness of all mem- 
bers. They wanted to create an opportunity for all 
members of the school family to discuss problems, 
programs, and pleasures. 

Thus the “Planning Board” was formed. For 
three years now all have shared the responsibilities 
and rewards of planning together. Nearly every 
Wednesday after lunch the members of the Planning 
Board have conducted a meeting for the entire 
student body. Some members of the faculty are 
present, and are invited to express opinions if they 
wish. The meetings are conducted by the girls 
according to Parliamentary procedure. 

The Planning Board has seven permanent mem- 
bers from grade seven and rotary members chosen 
every two weeks from all other grades. Permanent 
officers elected twice a year are a President, Co- 
President, Secretary, Treasurer, Judge, Social Chair- 
man, and Commissioner of Lost Articles. Monitors, 
Marshalls, and Lunch table secretaries are appointed 
regularly. 

In the last three years the Board has strengthened 
the school in its ability to function as an efficient 
family unit: children pass quietly to various activities 
proctored by monitors; secretaries are appointed to 
see that there is no talking at meals before grace or 
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during serving; high standards for neatness in lockers 
and art cubby holes are maintained; interesting 
exhibits are encouraged by Room Beautiful awards; 
lost and found articles are returned to their owners; 
messengers see that notes from parents are delivered 
to teachers and absence slips collected promptly; 
milk lunch is served before study hall by seventh 
graders, who also form clean-up committees. 


Personal responsibility has heightened the girls’ 
pride in the school and its projects. Success in 
meeting their own needs has helped the students to 
meet successfully the needs of others. The March 
of Dimes, Red Cross Drive, weekly contributions 
to rural schools, Thanksgiving and Christmas dona- 
tions have prospered. 

Most recent development has been a growing 
desire on the part of the girls to discuss together 
activities enjoyed outside of school, such as worth- 
while TV programs and movies, local concerts, 
Museum trips, and sports. Already an interest in 
science has been stimulated by a “Science Question 
Box,” which is opened weekly. Children devise 
interesting questions which girls from all grades try 
to answer. 





Students and faculty of the Riverdale Coun- 
try School for Girls, Riverdale-on-Hudson, N. Y., 
are enthusiastic about the success of their new Dis- 
cipline Committee. Both “student court” and fac- 
ulty disciplinary action have been tried in the past 
with varying degrees of success, but this year it was 
decided to try a combined approach to the problem. 
A committee was set up consisting of one faculty mem- 
ber appointed by the headmistress, and three students 
elected from the student council. Other faculty mem- 
bers serve in rotation, one member being appointed 
each month. 

One of the problems in the past has been to make 
all students aware of the minimum rules necessary in 
the school community. The Riverdale Handbook sets 
the tone of such rules in the general statement: “It is 
each individual student’s responsibility to cooperate 
with other students and the faculty as members of the 
school community. This involves more than com- 
plying with school rules and customs. Citizenship is 
not a matter merely of laws, nor is it exclusively a 
matter of individual rights; it is a constructive, coopera- 
tive attitude concerned with the welfare of the indi- 
vidual and the group.” The Handbook thus clearly 
delineates those rules which both faculty and students 
deem essential. Further opportunities for clarification 
come each week in student home room meetings, and 
in weekly chapel and assembly programs. This year 
a group of Form III (9th grade) girls presented an 
amusing skit on “Social Customs at Riverdale,” 


dramatizing what they considered desirable and un- 
desirable behavior at school parties and dances. 

A girl who has broken a school rule is asked to 
appear before the discipline committee so that she 
may hear the “charge,” and also give any explanation 
she may have for her behavior. If the case is a “first 
offence,” usually a reprimand is handed out, but if 
the rule is broken again, a suitable punishment is 
chosen by majority vote of the committee. In either 
case, reprimand or punishment, sentence is delivered 
by the senior student. 

With the emphasis on clarifying rules and making 
cooperation more palatable than rebellion, the commit- 
tee has meted out some interesting punishments this 
year. For example, a girl who repeatedly chewed gum 
in class was asked to take part in a sociodrama de- 
picting the more obnoxious aspects of her habit to 
those around her. Another who found difficulty in 
recognizing the need for quiet in study hall, spent a 
few hours reading the Anatomy of Peace by Reeves, 
and was able to give a convincing report on it to the 
committee. 

Wherever possible the three student members 
handle the discipline meetings, the two faculty mem- 
bers acting only in an advisory capacity. Often the 
girl appearing before the committee is asked to pre- 
scribe what she considers a suitable punishment for 
herself. According to Miriam Denness Cooper, head- 
mistress of Riverdale, the experiment has been suc- 
cessful and will be continued next year. 


SPECIAL COURSES, PROGRAMS, EVENTS 

During the Christmas vacation Springside School 
and Chestnut Hill Academy, neighbors in Chest- 
nut Hill, Pa., joined with the Automobile Club 
of Philadelphia to offer a driver-training course. 
Seventeen students enrolled. 

The course featured behind-the-wheel instruction 
as well as classroom lectures. Text matter supple- 
mented the opening lecture, which was followed by 
psycho-physical tests. Each student then received 
ten 40-minute periods of behind-the-wheel instruc- 
tion. A second lecture preceded written examinations, 
which were given at the end of the course prior to the 
State Police Driving Test. 





The Knox School, St. James, Long Island, New 
York, is presenting a series of educational films on 
Atomic Energy to acquaint the students with the man- 
ner in which we use the Atom, our latest energy source 
and the force which we believe will determine the 
character and quality of our civilization. 

Among the films presented were: “The Atom,” 
“The Atom at Work,” “A is for Atom,” “Atomic 
Power,” “Operation Hurricane,” “Operation Cross- 
roads.” 
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It is hoped that this program of visual education, 
“blue print of the future,” will acquaint the students 
with the use of the atom, not to destroy, but as a sym- 
bol of a more abundant life. 





The trustees of Lincoln School, Providence, 
R. I., have appointed three committees which have 
been very active this past winter: The Library Com- 
mittee under the chairmanship of K. Brooke Anderson; 
the Planning Committee with Frederic G. Presbrey, 
Chairman; the Parent-School Relationships Commit- 
tee with Mrs. Richard A. Jenks as Chairman. 





Results of a two-year trial program in science 
have been evaluated recently by members of the 
science department of the Riverdale Country 
School for Girls, Riverdale-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
An elective course consisting of two forty-minute 
periods a week in physics and two in physiology was 
offered to students in the fourth form (10th grade). 
Limited to eight students, this course has made 
available a four-year sequence in science in the high 
school. General science is offered in the 9th grade 
at Riverdale, biology and chemistry in the junior 
and senior years. 

Aiming to give science-minded students training 
in the preparation of experiments and the correct 
use of laboratory equipment, this course was planned 
to promote an understanding of the fundamental 
laws of physics and physiology. In physics this in- 
cluded: experimental use of the metric system, Boyles’ 
Law, Archimedes’ Principle, boiling and freezing 
points, pulleys, inclined plane, lever principles, 
pendulum, etc. In physiology: experiments on types 
of food, enzyme action, diffusion, osmosis, and on 
the circulatory, respiratory and nervous systems. 
Wherever possible relationship of material, i.e. sight 
and light, was shown and coordinated. 

Faculty and student evaluation of the program 
concluded that the offering of such a four-year se- 
quence in science maintained continuity of interest 
in science for those girls with ability in the field, 
stimulated outside reading in science, and offered 
greater opportunities for senior students to do ad- 
vanced work and independent study. 





The Riverdale Country School for Girls has 
little opportunity for direct community service, 
located as it is in a residential, near-suburban section 
of New York City. The service board’s activities, 
however, include a wide variety of activities from the 
adoption of a twelve-year-old French child through 
the Foster Parents Plan for War Children, to the 
sponsorship of the Navajo Mountain School in San 





Juan county, Utah. This Christmas, Riverdale 
girls wrapped over 300 individual presents for Navajo 
children in addition to collecting funds for medicine 
and school supplies. 


Closer to home, the major service project at River- 
dale is working at the New York Institute for the 
Blind. Each week students from the Upper School 
volunteer their services as readers, dog training 
assistants and helpers in painting and craft work- 
shops. The girls also attend parties and dances at 
the Institute and each year raise money for kennel 
maintenance and to buy dogs for blind children. 
Once a year a choral group from the Institute comes 
to Riverdale to present a concert for the students. 


Riverdale students organize campaigns within 
the school for each of the following: Cancer Fund, 
National Association for Infantile Paralysis, Heart 
Fund, Red Cross, and Cerebral Palsy. Books and 
clothing are collected for the Manhattanville Center, 
and the Veterans’ Hospitals, and clothing and a dona- 
tion sent to the Emergency Shelter, Inc., a rehabilita- 
tion and counselling center for men and boys in Man- 
hattan. 

The emphasis of the service board program is on 
each girl giving of her time and of herself, rather than 
on merely asking for money. The girls themselves 
suggest new projects and allocate tasks to make 
sure the program is carried through. 





The Stevens School, Chestnut Hill, Phila- 
delphia, is just completing, in cooperation with the 
AAA, a safe-driving education course for the students 
of the school. The program of instruction is com- 
posed of five hours of classroom lectures and seven 
hours of individual behind-the-wheel training. AAA 
dual-control cars are used for road work. Sports- 
manlike driving, mechanical understanding, and 
psycho-physical tests are included in the instruction 
course. 





During the winter term at Westover School 
in Middlebury, Conn., successive Saturday evening 
programs are presented in order to raise contributions 
for charities, both local and distant. Responsibility 
for the performances is assumed in turn by clubs 
within the school. 

The first program of the term was given on Jan- 
uary 8 by members of the faculty who wrote, directed 
and performed a series of skits which represented 
newspaper features and which were fantastic parodies 
of school life. The charitable objective was attained 
and a gala evening was provided for the student au- 
dience, convulsed as always to see faculty members 
in such unwonted guise. 
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An unexpected innovation at Emma Willard 
School, Troy, N. Y., proved a most successful mid- 
winter morale builder. The school was given a 
surprise holiday last February — called the Head- 
mistresses’ Holiday — by Anne Wellington, head- 
mistress, and Clemewell Lay, co-headmistress. The 
announcement of the event, made at the school’s 
regular assembly period, resulted in applause that 
could have been heard in downtown Troy. 

The schedule of the day was as unlike the or- 
dinary daily regime as possible. There were no bells. 
Girls could rise when they chose and eat a leisurely 
brunch from 10 until 12. (One group of students 
said that the best part of the day was that hour and 
a half spent over scrambled eggs, bacon, buttered 
toast and talk.) 

A sports program throughout the day was planned 
to please individual or group tastes. The pool was 
open, as was the indoor riding ring. In the Play- 
house, teams of girls took part in basketball games, 
bowled, or played badminton. The slopes on the 
campus were covered with skiers who took advantage 
of the sunny but cold weather. There were also 
coasting and snowballing. 

During the afternoon all the residence halls, in- 
cluding the home of the headmistresses and the 
faculty residences, held open house. Students came 
to have gingerbeer and doughnuts, and to sing or 
talk before the fireplaces. 

That evening the school was divided between 
the two student dormitories and dined in each ac- 
cording as their birthdays fell from January through 
June or July through December. (The holiday 
marked Miss Wellington’s birthday.) Every table 
had a birthday cake baked by the school chef who 
rose before dawn to complete the dozens that were 
necessary. 

After dinner the whole school attended “Gone 
With the Wind” in the assembly hall, a film for which 
the students had been asking for some time. The 
evening closed with apples in the dormitory and bed 
at 11, instead of the usual 9:40 curfew. 

The day proved several things: first that there 
is nothing so pleasant as a happy surprise; second, 
that a day of relaxation can have as much recupera- 
tive value for a teenager as a week of vacation for 
her parents. Finally the day proved that young 
people can make their own fun without benefit of 
elaborate functions or mechanical gadgets. It was 
an experiment that the whole school hopes will be 
tried again in the future. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
The Masters School, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y., has 
one English student this year from Sherborne School 
for Girls. Dobbs and Sherborne Schools had a teacher 


exchange in 1938-39, and there have been friendly 
relations between the two schools ever since; this is 
the first time, however, that a student from one school 
has gone to the other. It is hoped that in the near 
future a Dobbs girl can go to Sherborne and that a 
real exchange of students between the two schools can 


be effected. 





On February 11-13, the Northfield School for 
Girls, East Northfield, Mass., held its annual Inter- 
national Week-end under the auspices of the School 
Church Cabinet and the history department. Guests 
included some twenty-five students from foreign 
countries now attending New England colleges. 

This year’s theme was: “Our Eyes are on Latin- 
America.” Discussion leader was Mercedes Fermin- 
Gomez, a former member of the Venezuelan Parlia- 
ment and at present a student at Harvard. She also 
addressed the students on Latin-American social, 
political, and economic problems. Other events on 
the program included the showing of a number of films 
on Central and South America, and an evening of folk 
songs and dances. 

During their stay on campus, the foreign students 
are billeted at the various residence houses, where 
they participate in the cooperative housekeeping prac- 
tised at Northfield. 

The official program always ends with the Sunday 
morning worship service in Russel Sage Chapel. The 
speaker at this service was Horace G. Underwood, a 
Presbyterian missionary to Korea and grandson of one 
of the first Protestant missionaries to that country. 
Mr. Underwood was born in Seoul, Korea, and served 
as chief interpreter for the United Nations at the 
peace negotiations in Panmunjom. 





Springside School, Chestnut Hill, Pa., was host 
the first two weeks in February to two delegates to 
the New York Herald Tribune Forum for High Schools, 
Miss Gudrun Erlendsdottir, from Iceland, and Miss 
Leila Moraes, from Brazil. The girls lived at the 
homes of two members of Springside’s senior class. 

The Forum brought boys and girls from thirty- 
four different countries to spend three months visiting 
American schools and living with representative 
American families. Delegates were chosen by means 
of a contest held in their home countries, with final 
selection based on a 1500-word composition in 
English entitled, “The World We Want” — the 
topic of the Forun, itself, held at the United Nations 
on March 26. 

In preparation for the delegates’ visit, Springside 
girls devoted much time to studying Iceland and 
Brazil, so that they might ask intelligent questions 
of the visitors. In Assembly, Gudrun showed films 
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of Iceland, modeled her native costume, and answered 
many questions about her country, its schools and 
customs. Leila, who is an accomplished musician, 
played the guitar and sang and explained many 
charming Brazilian folk songs. 

The girls, both of whom spoke English well, 
readily adapted themselves to American school life 
and seemed most enthusiastic. Springsiders, in 
their turn, were charmed with the visitors, whose 
personalities and fund of information highlighted 
two very stimulating school weeks. 





Westover School in Middlebury, Conn., was host 
for a week in January to two foreign students who are 





visiting this country as delegates to the New York 
Herald Tribune High School Forum. The Public Re- 
lations Committee of the Secondary Education Board 
selected from among the delegates eight candidates to 
be guests in several different SEB schools. The two 
girls chosen to attend Westover were Lesley Scholes 
of Melbourne, Australia, and Nasreen Nazir Ahmed of 
Karachi, Pakistan. 


They lived among the students, attending classes 
and sharing completely in the school life. In addition 
they held an informal discussion evening with West- 
over faculty and students; they spoke on a radio pro- 
gram with the foreign students visiting at Taft School, 
and also participated in a meeting of the Young Peo- 
ple’s group of a local church. 


NEWS OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Henry F. Werner, Summit School for Boys, Cincinnati, Ohio 


THE CURRICULUM AND THE 
CLASSROOM 


The Crane Country Day School, Santa Bar- 
bara, Calif., made three changes in its curriculum this 
year. Latin has been inaugurated in the seventh grade 
program and French is being offered to the fifth and 
sixth grades. 

In order to bring more continuity to the work in 
social studies the sixth, seventh, and eighth grades 
study ancient and medieval history, modern European 
history, and American history in that order. A world 
geography study is integrated with this work in his- 
tory. 





At the Chase School, Thousand Palms, Calif., 
the 7th and 8th grade science classes, under the direc- 
tion of Stanley Ellexson, teacher, made a scale lay- 
out of the entire 100-acre ranch and school on a 4 x 8 
foot wallboard for exhibition in an educational booth 
display for the Riverside County Fair in Indio, Feb- 
ruary 18-22, 1955. The display provided not only a 
wonderful outlet for artistic and manual ability but 
also deepened the student’s appreciation of his environ- 
ment and the opportunities that environment offers 
for coordinated, practical learning. The work on the 
display was meticulous, with wooden fences, green 
rows of tamarisk trees, gardens, alfalfa fields, citrus 
trees, flame colored and gleaming white roofed school- 
house amid lush green lawns backed by the sweep of 
yellow sand dunes, ranch house in white plaster and 
red tiled Spanish roof. Another project for the same 
educational booth in Indio was prepared by the Ist 
and 2nd graders under the skillful guidance of John 
Lamberson, teacher: a three-foot-long relief map of 
California, made of Chase School yellow desert clay, 


baked to hold the many mountain chains rigid and 
true. Thus, these neophytes in learning gained for 
probably the first time a true sensing and appreciation 
of the character of the surface of the earth. The older 
boys, alternating in pairs, were on duty at the booth 
in the Educational Building to explain the display 
and answer questions on Chase School. 





An in-service program on teaching methods in 
reading was developed during the fall trimester at 
Bard Hall, the Lower School of New York Military 
Academy, Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. -The pro- 
ject was planned by Bartlett E. S. Chappell, dean 
of the faculty, assisted by Dr. Walter A. Preische, 
director of guidance; Robert Ward, the Academy 
reading specialist; Capt. John J. Hunter, Bard Hall 
headmaster; and the Bard Hall faculty. 

The results of the annual fall testing program were 
carefully analyzed and changes in methods and ma- 
terials were instituted. A new series of texts has 
been adopted, based on the recommendations of Dr. 
Arthur I. Gates of Columbia, whose counsel in 
evaluating the Bard Hall reading program (grades 
I through VI) was obtained. New tests are to be 
used, both progress and diagnostic, and a spring 
testing program has been scheduled. 

In addition, more supplemental material, co- 
ordinated with the regular work in progress, will be 
provided, some of it geared to the slow learner at 
each grade level, and some as enrichment material 
for the faster boys. Periodic faculty meetings on 
reading problems are held under the direction of 
Mr. Ward. On January 27-28, Elizabeth Murray, 
reading consultant for the Macmillan Company and 
an experienced reading teacher, demonstrated the 
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new series to the Bard Hall faculty, using regular 
classroom situations. 

While the revised program is now in its second 
month, and it is too early to evaluate results, it 
appears that progress will be encouraged by a num- 
ber of observable factors: 

1. Recognition of the need for improving in- 
dividual attention with tools appropriate to 
the accurately measured situation. 

2. Provision of enough appropriately-graded and 
interesting free-reading materials so that the 
impetus gained in Item (1) can be sustained. 

3. Operation of the principle that “Reading is 
fun,” and seeing to it that accessions for the 
Library subscribe to this idea, using experience 
and children-tested books in making choices. 

4. Periodic evaluation to prevent plateaus from 
becoming retardations. 

5. Recognition that flexibility in reading tech- 
nique must be effectively taught to prevent 
stagnation at an intermediate level of skill. 

The Bard Hall evaluation went much further 
than a study of the school’s reading program. There 
evolved a statement of the philosophy of the Lower 
School, based on an understanding of its dual role 
(1) as an academic entity in itself, and (2) as an 
integral part of the New York Military Academy. 
This declaration of policy will be subject to review 
and restatement in the months to come, but it will 
serve as a vantage point for further self-analysis. 
Thus the whole project has been a rewarding one for 
the faculty, the students, and the academic aims of 
the Lower School of New York Military Academy. 


OUTSIDE THE CLASSROOM 


Recent activities of the students at St. Thomas 
Choir School, New York City, included an appear- 
ance at Carnegie Hall, one on television, and enter- 
taining the famous Vienna Choir Boys. 

The St. Thomas boys sang in “The Damnation 
of Faust,” by Berlioz, at Carnegie Hall on December 
14 for the benefit of the Metropolitan Opera Fund. 
Robert Lawrence conducted ninety-five members 
of the New York Philharmonic, the Schola Cantorum, 
and the soloists. 

On December 23 the choir boys sang Yuletide 
carols as part of the Kraft television show over ABC. 

Before commencing their U. S. tour, the famous 
Vienna Choir Boys were entertained at St. Thomas 
for a buffet dinner and a Christmas party. 





Recently eight boys and one faculty member 
from the Williston Junior School, Easthampton, 
Mass., took an extended trip to New York with the 
primary purpose of visiting the U. N. The faculty 


member in charge was Marvin Shagam, teacher of 
social studies. Six of the boys had earned the privi- 
lege of going by excelling in their social studies work. 
In addition two guests of the school from Panama 
were included. 

The group had its headquarters at Sloane House, 
a Y.M.C.A. in New York City, and not only managed 
to get in a visit to the U.N., but also were able to 
attend “Teenagers Limited,” a Mutual Network 
TV program. 





For the second consecutive year the entire eighth- 
grade class, consisting of fifty-six boys, at St. Louis 
Country Day School, St. Louis, Mo., accompan- 
ied by three members of the faculty, completed a 
three-day tour of Chicago to supplement their gen- 
eral science course. 

Following sufficient psychological preparation at 
the school, students visited such educational institu- 
tions as the Field Museum, Shedd Aquarium, Adler 
Planetarium, Museum of Science and Industry, Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, stock yards district, and Max- 
well Street. Traditionally on Saturday night they 
attend an athletic event and Sunday evening one of 
the better three-act plays. 

Round-trip railroad transportation, meals, hotels, 
theatre ticket, and intra-city public service fares cost 
each parent about $45.00 for the three days. Parents 
authorize the school to add this charge to their school 
account. 

Generally speaking, this mid-winter trip is favor- 
ably received by parents and students alike, provid- 
ing not only general educational opportunities but also 
a momentary “escape” for young lads who have been 
under constant academic pressure. 





A yearly event at The Bement School in Deer- 
field, Mass., is a five-day ski trip to Stowe, Vt., or to 
Franconia, N. H. From twenty to twenty-five stu- 
dents with good effort marks and a love for winter 
sports take off on a Sunday in early February, accom- 
panied by three skiing faculty members. They are 
given ski lessons by qualified instructors for four hours 
daily from Monday through Thursday. Between the 
hours of ski school the children may “free ski” under 
the supervision of their own faculty. Evenings are 
spent skating, playing games, or seeing a movie. The 
group leaves after a few downhill runs in the morning 
on Friday, greatly improved in their skiing skills and 
glowing with health. The resort innkeepers welcome 
a large school group during the week and the trains 
and slopes are uncrowded. Academic work is done on 
the Saturday before the trip and the Saturday fol- 
lowing, but only outside reading books are taken on 
the trip. The week has proved beneficial in every way 
in the past eight years. 
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On February 5, the boys of the Chase School, 
Thousand Palms, Calif., rode in the fifth annual Palm 
Springs Mounted Police Parade before some 20,000 
spectators. They were led by the Chase School Drum 
and Bugle Corps, developed under the able guidance 
of Stanley Ellexson and James Dodd, music teachers. 
The Drum and Bugle Corps rode in the ranch wagon 
driven by Dan Contreras, ranch foreman. Following 
were the Chaserinos, the Chase School riders, led by 
Trav Rogers, Jr., a student leader, Edward Van Metre, 
recreation director, and Mrs. C. Thurston Chase, Jr., 
Director of the School. The Chase entry took second 
place ribbon. 

After the parade, the Chaserinos participated in 
the grand entry of the Palm Springs Mounted Police 
Rodeo at the Polo Grounds. Then to climax the day, 
the whole school watched and, we trust, learned from 
the superb horsemanship of the National Champion 
rodeo riders. 


BUILDING, GIFTS, FUND RAISING 


Shore Country Day School in Beverly, Mass., 
would like to announce the completion of the first two 
rooms of an eventual building program for the entire 
Upper School. The Planning Committee has had Nel- 
son Aldrich draw up a master plan which will include 
twelve class rooms, three rooms for the administra- 
tive staff, and a Library. 





As the result of the “Poly Annual Giving Program” 
inaugurated by the trustees of the Polytechnic 
Elementary School (Pasadena, Calif.) last October, 
gifts amounting to $22,000 have been received from 
440 donors. Two-thirds of the total came from the 
current parent group, of whom more than 70% were 
contributors. Generous response to the appeal was 
forthcoming from alumni and alumnae as far away as 
the Netherlands, Saudi Arabia, Thailand, and Japan; 
and gratifying gifts were made by other loyal friends 
of the school. In accordance with the announcement 
made to prospective donors, this year’s fund will be 
used to raise faculty salaries. 





St. Dunstan’s School, Providence, R. I., is the 
recipient of a wonderful gift for the chapel. Mrs. 
George C. Arnold, Sr., has presented to the school an 
organ which for many years has been installed in her 
Providence home. It is a fine two manual pipe organ 
which will be installed in the chapel as soon as the 
firm of Frederick J. Mangler can make the transfer. 





The Rectory School, Pomfret, Conn., has re- 
cently purchased The Cedars, residence of Headmaster 
and Mrs. John B. Bigelow, which, since 1946 had been 





rented from Prof. and Mrs. Samuel L. Abbott, Jr., of 
State Teachers’ College, Radford, Va., formerly assist- 
ant headmaster and director of studies respectively. 
In addition to the Bigelows the Cedars houses thirteen 
students and a resident master. 





The Wyoming Seminary Day School in Forty 
Fort, Pa., has acquired the Pettebone House, located 
in Wyoming about a mile from the present Day School 
property. 

The Pettebone House was built about 1837. Long 
a landmark, this is one of the historic homes of Wyom- 
ing Valley. This beautiful property, consisting of 
approximately two acres and a 15-room home, is the 
outright gift of Mrs. Franck G. Darte. Included in 
the gift is a sum sufficient to renovate and modernize 
the building. Mrs. Darte is an alumna of the Wilkes- 
Barre Institute, one of the schools which was combined 
in the present Day School. 

Present plans call for the establishment of the pre- 
school departments of the Wyoming Seminary Day 
School in the spacious first floor quarters of the build- 
ing which is to be called the Payne Pettebone House. 

The space available will permit the establishment 
of three pre-school groups as compared with the pres- 
ent two groups currently enrolled at the Day School. 

The second floor will be remodeled to provide fac- 
ulty living quarters. 





The Wheeling Country Day School, Wheeling, 
W. Va., is bringing to a close the celebration of its 
twenty-fifth anniversary. One of the gifts on this 
occasion is a station wagon to be used for transporta- 
tion of pupils. 





During the Christmas vacation The Fay School, 
Southborough, Mass., refurnished the main Study 
Hall. The 130 old desks were removed, the floor 
was refinished, and 145 custom-made new desks were 
installed, one for every boy in the school. These 
new desks have formica tops which resist pencil scars. 

Also, during Christmas vacation, new furniture 
was put in the Masters’ Room, and a sample alcove 
and room were done over. New lighting, bed, bureau, 
chair, window curtains, and bedspreads were pur- 
chased. The floor was covered with gray and white 
asphalt tile, tempered masonite put on all wooden 
surfaces, and a new light gray coat of paint applied. 
The new decor, gray offset by the dark red curtains 
and spreads, offers a fine example of what the school 
plans to do at the successful completion of its current 
fund raising campaign. 

Plans for the new “Community Center” are on 
the architect’s board. This building will have three 
classrooms in addition to athletic facilities which 
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will include a combination gymnasium and audi- 
torium, boxing and wrestling rooms, rifle range, 
squash court, and modern shower and locker facilities. 


ABOUT THE PARENTS 

St. Dunstan’s School, Providence, R. I., at 
its regular January meeting of the Parents’ Asso- 
ciation had as guest speaker, Gordon Hall. Mr. Hall 
has studied in some detail the effect of minority groups 
upon the people of America. His lecture to the 
parents entitled “The Hate Campaign Against the 
U.N.” explained how the propaganda leaflets put 
out by subversive groups appealed, through patriotic 
slogans, for the exact opposite of what they profess. 
After the lecture the meeting was opened for a ques- 
tion period. 





Teachers, parents of day students, and adminis- 
trative personnel of The Bement School, Deerfield, 
Mass., have profited by the initiation of a series of 
Open Houses for parents during the fall term. On 
the first Monday of each month, parents may visit 
any of the faculty members in home rooms to discuss 
a pupil’s progress or problems. Through these well- 
attended meetings, the teachers have gained a better 
understanding of each pupil and of each parent. 
Parents, teachers, and students seem to have derived 
great mutual benefit from the consultations. Re- 
freshments served at the Bement House have proved 
a pleasant social accompaniment to the evening’s 
business. 





The Parent-Teachers Association of The Pine 
Cobble School, Williamstown, Mass., has held 
two successful benefits for the school Scholarship 
Fund. In December, John and Lois Jay, members 
of the association, presented their latest film, “From 
Ski to Sea,” to an enthusiastic audience. Proceeds 
were donated to the Fund. 

On February 7, Dr. William E. Park, president 
of the Northfield Schools, was the guest speaker at a 
dinner meeting sponsored by Harold Reder, another 
member of the association. Dr. Park’s topic was 
“The Parent, the Child and the School.” He ex- 
pressed the importance of the parents’ influence on 
the child, and at the same time called for a faith in 
the modern generation. As chairman of the Massa- 
chusetts State Board of Education, he is fully aware 
of the overcrowded conditions in most school systems 
and so emphasized the significant role the independ- 
ent school has to play today. 





Springside School, in Chestnut Hill, Pa., has a 
unique library at the Seminole Avenue branch of its 
junior school. Staffed entirely by a group of twenty 


mothers, who form the Library Committee of the 
Parent-Teacher Council, the library is open twice a 
week from 12:30 to 3:30. 

Last year the Parent-Teacher Council satisfied a 
long felt need for a separate junior school library that 
would be geared to the tastes and interests of grades 
2-6. Books for the first grade are kept in their class- 
rooms. A library committee was formed whose mem- 
bership changes annually. The P. T. Council allocated 
funds from its treasury so that the committee might 
purchase a nucleus of suitable books. Great care was 
taken that the library should be an informal, cheerful, 
and inviting place to which the children would be at- 
tracted. The room was painted and decorated and the 
books were arranged by the committee, who dis- 
carded complicated cataloguing systems in favor of 
one simple alphabetical card file containing a card for 
each girl, on which appears her name, grade, and 
teacher. Books taken out are written on this card and 
crossed out when the book is returned. In this way 
the library card doubles as a record of each girl’s read- 
ing list. 

Each year new sums are voted the library by the 
P. T. Council. In addition, the Library Committee 
recently conducted an “Outgrown Books” drive for 
almost-new recently published books. The types of 
books wanted were made known at assemblies in both 
junior and senior schools, and at the same time flyers 
were sent home to parents. The drive netted almost 
600 books, all but the tiniest fraction of which were 
exactly what the committee wanted. 

The girls are permitted to borrow two books for 
two-week periods and to take two books home for the 
summer holidays. To date only one book has had to 
be replaced. 





At its first meeting this year the Parents’ Asso- 
ciation of the Williston Junior School, Easthamp- 
ton, Mass., agreed on a number of projects for the im- 
provement of school life and morale. Primary among 
these were the decisions to renovate the social rooms 
and common living areas of Sawyer House, the school’s 
oldest dormitory, and home of one single faculty man, 
a faculty family, and twelve boys; and the agreement 
to sponsor for the second year a winter term dance. 

At the time of this writing the Sawyer House re- 
decoration has been virtually completed. Working 
over two extended weekends of the Christmas vaca- 
tion, parents repainted walls and ceilings in an up- 
stairs social room now to be used for reading and quiet 
recreation, in a downstairs game room now to be de- 
voted to table tennis and similarly active forms of re- 
laxation, and in a day-student locker and coat room 
installed this year to provide a base of operations for 
non-boarding boys. 
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The Junior School has long enjoyed the coopera- 
tion of W. S. Babcock, Williston Academy’s Business 
Manager, and on this occasion the Williston mainte- 
nance force worked in conjunction with the parents, 
repainting two ground-floor bedrooms, an upstairs hall, 
and the student bathroom, as well as installing an as- 
phalt tile floor in the downstairs hall. Mothers have 
purchased material for new curtains and have in- 
stalled over half the total number so far. New light- 
ing has been secured and a complete set of matched 
landscape paintings were recently contributed for 
wall decorations. The composite result of all these 
efforts is a completely altered atmosphere, and the 
school has received a tremendous lift from this ac- 
tivity. 

The mid-winter dance, sponsored by the Parents’ 
Association, was held on Saturday, February 19, as 
the logical culmination to the Winter Term Parents’ 
Day, held on the same date. 

Following last year’s plan the parents selected a 
committee to work with a group of students in draw- 
ing up rules and procedures for this occasion, tradi- 
tionally limited to seventh and eighth grade boys and 
held in the school’s dining hall. Several mothers vol- 
unteered to bake cakes and cookies for intermission 
refreshments and an independent group of boys and 
adults took charge of decorations. Music was pro- 
vided by a parent and his own local band. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


One of the most successful activities of the affilia- 
tion program at Moorestown Friends’ School, 
Moorestown, N. J., this year has been a series of boxes 
planned and packed by the elementary school stu- 
dents for their affiliated schools in France and Ger- 
many. 

Each grade specialized on an American holiday. 
Typical boxes contained stories, songs, party favors, 
costumes, explanations of the significance of the day, 
and, where possible, snap shots of our own celebra- 
tions. Materials have been sent for Hallowe’en, 
Thanksgiving, Christmas, Washington’s and Lincoln’s 
birthdays, Valentine’s day, and Easter. In addition, 
materials for a faculty Christmas tea went to one of 
the French schools. 

The correspondence between the students and 
those in Bleville has become personal and enthusiastic. 
We now have on exhibit handwork by the French 
children and a calendar they sent to acquaint our 
students with typical French scenes. 

Both the elementary and the high school students 
responded to the special needs of Korean students by 
conducting a successful clothing drive. The younger 
students also filled cloth squares with typical school- 
child needs such as pencils, tablets, erasers, and hand- 
kerchiefs. 





STUDENT GOVERNMENT 

In the Kent School of Englewood, Colorado, the 
students are experimenting with a Lower School “‘Sen- 
ate.”” Children in grades one through six discussed the 
meaning of student government and the role a student 
council could play in the Lower School. Suggestions 
of matters which should be handled by the Senate 
varied from fund raising to noise in corridors. After 
standards were set for the type of person to be chosen 
representative, the Senate was selected. Rules of 
order and definite objectives are now being worked 
out. 

Main objectives in establishing this Senate body 
are to give experience in participation in a student- 
governed body so that transition to the Upper School 
may be made easier, and to foster the sense of working 
under a pattern larger than that of each home room. 
Participation in this organization would give a sense 
of continuity as classes advance from year to year. 


PRAYER FOR PEACE 


It may be of interest to other schools to know that 
The Fenn School of Concord, Mass., with boys eight 
to fourteen years in age, has been successfully using 
an idea borrowed from a California school last year. 
During the chapel service every morning, when the 
United States’ flag is raised, the school recites the 
usual Pledge of Allegiance to the national flag. 
Following that immediately they bow their heads in 
prayer and recite the following: 

“And with the help of God I pledge myself to 
the development of a peaceful world and the fellow- 
ship of all men.” ’ 

While the text was composed by the faculty, 
the recitation of both pledges was begun and has been 
continued by vote of the students themselves. In 
other words, it seems to be having the desired effect. 


MEMORIAL 

At an impressive ceremony in the Chapel of 
St. Dunstan’s School, Providence, R. I., The Rt. 
Rev. John Seville Higgins, Bishop of Rhode Island, 
consecrated a new altar in memory of Roy W. How- 
ard, former Headmaster. This was immediately 
followed by a Holy Communion service celebrated 
by the Rev. Charles W. Wilding, Chaplain of St. 
Dunstan’s School, and Rector of St. Martin’s Church, 
Providence. Mr. Wilding was assisted by the Rev. 
Howard C. Olsen, Rector of St. Barnabas Church, 
Warwick, who was formerly Chaplain of St. Dun- 
stan’s School and son-in-law of Mr. Howard. 

The Altar was executed in mahogany by Clement 
C. Donnelly from a design created by the Rev. 
Cannon Edward West, a member of the staff of the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine, New York City. 
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TEACHING SPANISH BY THE DIRECT METHOD 


By Ruts C. Metcatr 


For the last three years the Spanish classes at Dana Hall School, Wellesley, Mass., have been taught by Miss Metcalf, who formerly 
held a research assistantship at the Harvard School of Education under Dr, I. A. Richards, and adapted to Spanish his highly successful 


“Pocket Book,” English through Pictures. 


I 


RAL-AURAL work plays an important part in 
O the language program of the Dana Hall 

School. There is a special incentive to learn 
to speak Spanish, as several of the foreign students 
can be heard speaking it to one another, and many of 
the girls have traveled in Latin America or are plan- 
ning trips in the near future. 

Spanish through Pictures is the text book for the 
first year classes. Like its English counterpart, it has 
no translation, but relies on simple line drawings to 
make the meanings clear. Thus it is possible to banish 
English from the classroom entirely. New material 
is introduced orally with the help of a series of film- 
strips which flash the pictures on the screen without 
the words. There is also a set of records with a Span- 
ish voice reading the sentences from the book with 
pauses between each for repetition. By the use of 
these devices, a class may postpone reading at the be- 
ginning in order to concentrate on acquiring a good 
pronunciation. The filmstrips alone are useful also in 
drilling and in testing the oral accomplishments of the 
students. 

This direct method, as developed by Dr. I. A. 
Richards, aims at the mastery of complete sentences or 
“sentence patterns,” with simple constructions grad- 
ually increasing in complexity. The vocabulary is 
graded, that is, strictly limited, so that each word is 
introduced at the point when it may be most readily 
understood and put to use, and so that the student will 
not see himself obliged to learn isolated words but will 
rather think of each one in sentences. As each sen- 
tence pattern is introduced, variations within the same 
structure are practised, with the teacher using “prop- 
erties” and setting up situations in which that pattern 
may be used. A class in which spoons, apples, and toy 
furniture appear and in which students are called upon 
to put and take, go and come, produces a relaxed at- 
mosphere conducive to spontaneous response. The 
classes at Dana Hall are small (ten to twelve is aver- 
age), and it has been possible to divide the girls into 
fast and slow sections; both of these factors contrib- 
ute to the success of the program. 


II 
In using such a method, one may wonder where 
grammar comes in. Here each teacher would do well 
to be guided by the demands of his particular group. 


Most of the girls at Dana Hall have taken Latin and 
prefer their verbs conjugated and rules given for 
strange behavior of certain words. There is no need 
however to switch languages in order to clarify the 
points raised. Most grammatical terms are cognates, 
readily understood if seen in writing, and the vocabu- 
lary offered by the text is well suited to explain in sim- 
ple language how the elements of syntax work to- 
gether. In a group of young children or less sophisti- 
cated adults, it is possible to use this method success- 
fully as a pure conversation course and even eliminate 
reading and writing. No one who has not used a 
direct method of teaching can know the satisfaction 
of having students so self-confident in the language 
that they insist on speaking it even though the teacher 
(Heaven forbid!) should have a momentary lapse into 
English! 

The main work of learning and drilling new mate- 
rial is done in class. Assignments for outside work 
consist of a certain number of pages in the text to be 
studied and a couple of exercises in the workbook to 
be written. These are coordinated with the text to 
give additional practise in the use of new vocabulary 
and sentence structure. 

The girls at Dana Hall are graded on pronuncia- 
tion about once a month. This and their oral recita- 
tions count for one third of their grade. They write 
compositions, usually describing a picture. ‘Tests are 
all in Spanish, with pictures to describe, questions to 
answer, and exercises using fill-ins and choice. There 
are many possibilities for testing oral performance with 
the aid of recording devices, but until this year we have 
not had the equipment to explore these possibilities 
to any great extent. 


III 


In the second-year course, the students start out 
using a text as yet in mimeographed form, called 
Espana en otros tiempos. In this work, I am collab- 
orating with José D. Ofiate, professor of Spanish 
at Boston University. The readings, a series of 
historical sketches, anecdotes, and stories from the 
epic poems, roughly cover Spanish history from the 
earliest days to the beginning of the Renaissance and 
are designed to give a basic understanding of Spanish 
tradition and to serve as an introduction to more ad- 
vanced courses in literature and language. These 
readings are also carefully graded, with the vocabulary 
explained in Spanish and limited to an amount which 
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can be handled and assimilated at once. Conversa- 
tion in class is designed to use this vocabulary in appli- 
cation to modern life and students’ interests. Again, 
a workbook drills new structure, including the funda- 
mental uses of the subjunctive. In every case, how- 
ever, the new patterns and forms are first seen actually 
in use in the text, and an attempt is made to teach one 
usage at a time, rather than to bog the students down 
with lists of uses, special cases and exceptions. 
Eventually it may be possible to develop audio- 
visual aids for use at this stage; maps and pictures to 
enlarge the cultural scope of the course, and drawings 
designed to provide more opportunities for practising 
new vocabulary and syntax. In the spring of the 
second year, the students are ready to read Noche 
oscura en Lima with the Spanish-English vocabulary 





supplanted by Spanish notes on new words and usage. 
So far, translation has not been taught until the third 
year and even there it is considered as a special skill to 
be developed rather than as a daily classroom pro- 
cedure. 

In all the classes the students are proud of their 
fluency and really appreciate such efforts to minimize 
those deadening bugbears: translation and grammar. 
Their most gratifying response and cooperation as well 
as concrete achievement give continual incentive in 
the development of these new materials. 


Note 
Anyone interested in information about Spanish through 
Pictures, the workbooks, filmstrips and records, is invited to write 
to Language Research, Inc., 13 Kirkland St., Cambridge, Mass., 
or to Miss Ruth C, Metcalf, Dana Hall School, Wellesley, Mass. 


TEEN -AGE GUIDANCE 


By Ratpu F. Pataia 


Mr. Palaia is a member of the faculty of the William Penn Charter School, Philadelphia, Pa. 


I 


HOULD differences in religion affect love? Should 
S one “neck” on the first date? What is the 
proper age for men and women to get married? 
Do some people mature more quickly than others and 
therefore have more mature ideas? What is a good age 
to start “going steady”? How can one tell when he 
is really in love? What do people think of those who 
neck in a car? What is a good definition of “‘necking” 
and “petting”? What counts in a courtship? Should 
I smoke and drink to be popular? What career should 
I follow? These questions and many more of this type 
stem from our unique course in guidance at Penn 
Charter. The course was started approximately six 
years ago in the eleventh grade in the hope that we 
could answer such questions and educate and guide 
the youngsters in matters in which they needed 
guidance. 

After an article describing our course which I wrote 
for THe INDEPENDENT ScHoot BvuLLeTIN several 
years ago, we received mail that was worth considera- 
tion, showing a keen interest in our human-relations 
course and asking what was done in the higher grades. 
In appreciation of that interest and in answer to those 
questions I am submitting the following article. 

We start the year by having the youngsters in all 
grades make a list of the topics they want discussed 
during the year. By asking them not to sign their 
names, we get on their lists the more intimate and per- 
sonal problems that they really want discussed. We 
then take up these problems in the order of priority 
indicated by frequency of listing and by logical rela- 


tionship to one another. In the six years of this course 
the questions have not changed a bit. Teen-agers are 
teen-agers in any year. We have the boys use for re- 
search work the materials available in texts, maga- 
zine articles, and news items so that we can discuss 
the problems intelligently. Our library is well supplied 
with books on guidance, and the boys have taken a 
keen interest in reading these books. In class a volun- 
teer may speak for about ten minutes on the material 
covering the topic for the day, giving his opinions and 
judgments. This talk elicits questions and difterent 
opinions from the other boys in the class. In this way 
the class gets a good idea of how other boys of their 
own age think and act. This give-and-take-discussion 
part of the period is the most important and interest- 
ing part. 
II 


We have found in the way just described that our 
guidance program can best be divided into four cate- 
gories — sex education, vocational guidance, college 
guidance, and driver education. After the boys have 
seen the movie “Human Reproduction,” we have a 
thoroughly experienced counselor, who is a doctor, 
speak to them. After the movie is shown, and the 
doctor has made his observations about it, the boys 
are so interested that they ask questions quite freely. 
The result is an excellent question-and-answer period 
at which the doctor acts as leader. The discussion is 
enlightening to boys and instructor alike. In this 
part of the course we include also discussions on dating, 


boy-girl manners, things to do on dates, and kindred 
topics. 
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Well-qualified outside speakers come to the class to 
help with vocational guidance. Engineers, lawyers, 
administrators, educators, doctors have all been co- 
operative and invaluable in assisting in our classes. 
They cover such items as the good schools, the right 
courses to take in college, the qualifications required 
for success in the various fields, and the rewards — 
financial and professional — to be expected in each 
field. 

College guidance logically follows career guidance. 
Here many questions are asked, such as: Where should 
I go to college? What has this or that particular col- 
lege to offer in preparation for the various kinds of 
career? We try to answer all such questions and cover 
every angle of the topic — whether to choose a large 
or small college, one in the city or small-town com- 
munity; whether to go to a local college or one away 
from home; to an eastern, western, northern, or south- 
ern one; to a fraternity or a non-fraternity college; 
coed or non-coed. All such items are discussed pro and 
con. To help us, we have many admissions officers 
come right to the school to interview the youngsters. 
Frequently we make arrangements to have our boys 
visit several of the colleges in which they may find 
themselves interested. In this way the student has a 
much better idea of where to go to college and what 
courses to take. On this particular phase of the work, 
the Headmaster, with his excellent knowledge of col- 
leges and universities and his acquaintance with ad- 
missions requirements and officers, is especially helpful. 

The fourth category is driver education, and we 
give a thorough course in the classroom. Most of the 
boys at this time have either just received their licenses 
or have their learners’ permits and are about to take 
the drivers’ examination. Needless to say, the boys 
are extremely interested in this part of the guidance 
program. We show them the latest driver-education 
films, such as “Traffic With The Devil,” “My Last 
Date,” “And Then There Were Four,” and “The 
Cool Hot Rod.” We also administer psycho-physical 
tests for visual acuity, reaction speed, range of vision, 
depth perception, color recognition, glare recovery, 
and night vision. We own a psycho-physical testing 
machine. These tests tell the boys many things that 
they wish to know about themselves. We also give 
written tests covering driving. These are the Sports- 
manlike Driving Tests put out by the AAA. In all of 
our testing and other phases of the driver education 
program, the AAA has been extremely cooperative and 
helpful. Special credit must go to Edwin Max of the 
AAA, who is Assistant Safety Director in the Phila- 
delphia area. 


Ill 


The guidance program just described is the one the 
boys themselves want, because they feel an urgent 
need for it in solving their problems. Far too many 
guidance programs are covering distant rather than 
immediate needs of the students. The advance from 
the human-relations classes of the seventh, eighth, 
and ninth grades to the Teen-Age Guidance Program 
of the eleventh grade has been a tremendous success 
here. Similar success has been experienced in many 
other secondary schools from Maine to California. 
The momentum of this trend, I believe, must continue 
until it includes all secondary schools that are aware 
of their real purpose and mission, fitting our young- 
sters for intelligent, successful, and happy life in our 
democracy, with its emphasis on individual fitness and 
personal responsibility. 








OUR INDEPENDENT SCHOOL TRUSTEES 


The Public Relations Committee of the SEB announces 
publication of Our Independent School Trustees, This 64- 
page booklet contains a Foreword by Dr. John F. Gum. 
mere, an Introduction, and four chapters: “The Teachers 
Look at the Trustees”; “The School Heads Comment”’; 
“What Do the Graduates Think?”’; and “Now, Meet a 
Trustee.” 

Prices are as follows: 


Members — 1-5 copies, 75 cents each plus cost of 
mailing 
6 copies and over, 65 cents each plus cost 
of mailing 
Non-Members — 1-5 copies, $1.00 each plus cost of 
mailing 
6 copies and over, 85 cents each plus 
cost of mailing 








HOW DOES A SCHOOL JOIN THE SEB? 


A school that wishes to become a member of the Second- 
ary Education Board must first fill out an application 
blank, giving the date of its establishment, the amount of 
its total productive endowment (if any), whether the 
school is proprietary or non-profit, facts relating to en- 
rollment, faculty, etc., and three references known to the 
Executive Committee of the SEB. 

As soon as possible after the blank, accompanied by a 
check for annual dues and a copy of the school’s catalogue, 
has been received by the office of the Board, the Executive 
Committee acts upon the application. If the school is not 
known personally by at least one member of the Executive 
Committee, the references are consulted and their advice 
is followed. 

Write for a copy of the brochure, This Is the SEB, It 
is available in any quantity without charge. 
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KEEP THEM SINGING! 


By H. L. Ricwarpson, Jr. 


Mr, Richardson is chairman of the English department at Maumee Valley Country Day School, Maumee, Ohio. 


I 
Pri the most disturbing single remark that 


I have heard recently was made by a parent: 

“But (and he named a local high school) 
doesn’t compare with your school in any way, except 
for its music work. It seems to me that you people 
are missing a great opportunity.” 

The student in an independent school has the ad- 
vantages of strong academic preparation, distinct 
social and aesthetic opportunities, and, generally, 
advantages of background which lend interest to a 
carefully-developed program of music. Unfortu- 
nately, however, the glee club arrangement at many 
schools is haphazard at best. In more schools than 
many may realize, the choral work is in charge of a 
part-time instructor, usually the local public school 
music teacher. Naturally his interest is primarily 
devoted, and rightly so, to his own school system, 
and he is often only piecing out his work at the in- 
dependent school. The result is detrimental to the 
development and effective functioning of an or- 
ganization which can make itself one of the most 
popular extra-curricular activities of the school. 

Once the proper groundwork has been laid, a glee 
club should continue to improve, and in a year when 
the football team is in a slump, or the basketball 
team is composed of midgets, the glee club keeps 
operating as an effective and entertaining organiza- 
tion. The teamwork and sense of working together 
which such a communal operation establishes, often 
makes the singers more a team than any other group 
in the school. An additional advantage is that such 
an organization does not limit itself only to the upper 
classes, but includes also members of the first and 
second high school years as well. 

Many administrators hesitate to engage a full- 
time vocal music instructor because they believe that 
the budget does not justify such a specialized ex- 
penditure. This is a perfectly valid reluctance, for 
the work involved is not usually extensive enough, 
particularly at first, to warrant a full-time faculty 
member. It does, however, warrant an instructor 
who is a full-time member of the school’s faculty. 
Such an arrangement establishes a strong rapport 
between the students and the glee club director. 


II 
Experience indicates that a faculty member who 
has been associated with a strong college glee club is 
often capable of establishing a going glee club. The 


necessary components are enthusiasm and a basic 
knowledge of what to sing. ‘Without sacrificing 
standards of musicianship, (it is possible) to keep 
the door open to a wide variety of musical tastes,” 
says Marshall Bartholomew, director-emeritus of the 
Yale University Glee Club. The most important 
thing for all directors to remember is to keep “‘singing- 
for-fun”’ alive. 

The director can include a great bulk of music 
which is fun to sing, and can, at his discretion and 
as his group improves in basic skills, insert into the 
repertoire carefully-chosen classical and modern- 
classical music which is not only elevating and effec- 
tive, but fully as enjoyable to sing as some of the less 
exalted compositions. 

Faced with the problem of enthusiastic singers 
who have little musical background, who cannot 
read music, who, sometimes, cannot sing, the director 
must be prepared to devote much of his rehearsal 
time to repetitive sessions with the music he wants to 
sing. These sessions can be made less deadly by 
starting with a number of songs and working on 
several of them in each rehearsal. 

Practice time, of course, can be a problem, es- 
pecially at a day school. At a boarding school, where 
evenings can be effectively used for such activities, 
two hour-long rehearsals a week may be adequate. 
At a day school, where such time must be worked 
into the actual schedule, the problem is more dis- 
tinct. If the school has time set aside specifically 
for activities, two such periods weekly will be enough. 
When necessary, the director will find the singers 
enthusiastic enough to devote an evening or an after- 
noon after school hours to necessary work. 


III 


In choosing music, the director must be careful 
to gauge the skill of his singers. They will work only 
if they feel that they can achieve a degree of success 
in the final outcome: the singing before an audience. 
There are many effective arrangements which are 
simple and aesthetically pleasant, and, what is 
more important, fun to listen to and to sing. Most 
music companies furnish graded lists of music, and 
G. Schirmer in New York City has recently published 
a catalogue which is actually an excellent index of 
material for all phases of music: from folk songs 
and chanteys to chorales and tone poems, graded 
and organized to help the neophyte director. 

As the group learns two or three songs which can 
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be sung with a minimum of problems, it is helpful 
to them to appear before the student body. Then, 
as the singers develop more music and present it with 
a greater degree of skill, it is possible to schedule 
concerts and appearances for the club: as many as 
are feasible. Local churches present an opportunity 
for such student groups. So do local service clubs, 
and especially enjoyable for the members of the club 
are trips to other schools. Even with mixed choruses 
this is worth while, for the two participating organiza- 
tions can divide the program. 

Eventually it is even possible to arrange longer, 
more extensive trips. A glee club that I directed 
recently toured northern New Jersey and New York 
City, where the tour culminated in a concert at Car- 
negie Recital Hall. This trip was the result of en- 
thusiastic alumni support and the development of 
strong enthusiasm among the student body for the 
glee club. 

By giving the members enjoyable songs to sing 
which are, at the same time, entertaining to hear, 
we erase the stigma which is not infrequently placed 
on a singing organization. Then, too, audiences like 
to listen to a group which is obviously enjoying its 
work. 


IV 


The contribution of a glee club to its school seems 
obvious. It provides a successful, popular outlet 
for the energy and skills of a large number of students, 
for the group can embody as many members as the 
director feels he can handle. Then, too, such an 
organization provides an outlet for many students 
who might otherwise not participate in any extra- 
curricular activity; those students who, naturally 
shy and bashful, would never attempt to participate 
in an organization where more stress is placed on 
individual contribution. Feeling a part of the club, 
these students will gain greatly in self-confidence 
and poise as they appear before audiences, and in 
social consciousness as they mingle with students 
of other schools. 

An active glee club also can contribute a great 
deal to the community in which the school is located. 
Often the so-called “town-gown” relationships are 
strained at best. The appearance of the glee club of 
the independent school at community activities, 
even when the local public school has an excellent 
singing group, establishes a strong link in a chain 
of friendship. From the standpoint of public re- 
lations and favorable publicity, an active, singing 
group certainly can be invaluable. But most im- 
portant is the effect on the singers: the feeling of 
cooperation and the sense of belonging which ac- 
companies membership in a successful glee club. 
Not only does such membership provide many hours 


of pleasure and accomplishment during the under- 
graduates’ secondary school life, but it naturally 
follows that the enthusiasm and skills which are de- 
veloped here will be still further developed when the 
students go on to college, where glee clubs and cho- 
ruses are expanding so rapidly both in size and in 
number of appearances. 


V 
Singing in the independent school is slowly coming 
alive. Unfortunately, however, this development 
is too often slow and sporadic. The larger boarding 





SUMMER INSTITUTES AND WORKSHOPS 


1, Institute for Independent Schools on the subject “Religion 
in Education” 

This Institute will be held at Yale University, New 
Haven, Conn., from June 27 to July 15, 1955, Its pur- 
pose is to provide an opportunity for teachers to study the 
relationship between Christianity and curricular subjects 
other than religion. Two courses will be offered: “Chris- 
tian Faith and Practice” and “Religion and the Curricu- 
lum.” 

Expenses are $130 (including registration, room, 
board). Tuition is covered through a generous grant from 
The Edward W. Hazen Foundation. For further informa- 
tion write to: 

Ralph Harper 
Lenox, Mass. 
2. Workshop for School Librarians 


Westover School, Middlebury, Conn., and the Depart- 
ment of Library Service of the New Haven State Teachers 
College will hold a workshop for school librarians at West- 
over School from July 11 to July 29, 1955. Three or four 
semester hours credit in library science will be granted by 
the New Haven State Teachers College upon satisfactory 
completion of the course. Special attention will be given 
to (1) Cataloguing and Classification and (2) Basic Admin- 
istrative Techniques. Limited to 30 students. 

Expenses are: tuition, $40, board and room, $75, pay- 
able in advance. For further information write to: 


Esther Millett, Librarian 
Westover School 
Middlebury, Conn, 
3. Shakespeare Institute 


Yale University will inaugurate a new Shakespeare 
Institute to promote better teaching of Shakespeare in the 
nation’s secondary schools. The Institute will be set up 
under Yale’s Master of Arts in Teaching Program in co- 
operation with the American Shakespeare Festival Theatre 
and Academy. The first summer will be a pilot program, 
lasting three weeks, from August 11 to 31. Between fifty 
and eighty secondary school teachers are expected to en- 
roll. A limited number of tuition scholarships will be avail- 
able. 

For further information write to: 


Edward S. Noyes, Director 

Master of Arts in Teaching Program 
Yale University 

New Haven, Conn. 
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schools have established a number of singing groups 
which exchange concerts and which, in some areas, 
have symposiums where several clubs meet for a 
weekend to present a concert with members of all 
clubs appearing together: notably the meeting of a 
number of New England schools which annually 
present a concert at Symphony Hall in Boston. 

There is also a meeting of many New England 
and Eastern schools at New Haven, where members 
of choruses from these independent schools may 
hear the many singing groups of Yale perform. 
Though this program is primarily designed to benefit, 
through the exchange of ideas and problems, the 
directors of these independent school music organiza- 
tions, such meetings are all steps which lead effectively 
to the integration and development of singing in the 
independent secondary school. 

I believe, however, that still more energy and 
activity are necessary if our schools are to provide 
properly and fully the opportunity for students to 
participate in successful, pleasurable singing asso- 
ciations which can benefit the student, the school, 
and its community. Such groups surely will not 
act as panaceas to cure all the ills of morale within a 
student body, nor should expanded programs be 
undertaken with that in mind. Nor should the im- 





provement of public relations be considered as the 
primary reason for encouraging a fine singing club. 
The only motive should be to provide ample scope 
for the students in our schools to express themselves 
musically. Though they can engage actively in 
sports for only a comparatively brief time, remember 
that they can sing as long as they can speak. It is 
for us not only to s/art them singing, but to keep them 
singing! 








REPOSITORY OF INDEPENDENT 
SCHOOL LITERATURE 


The Choate School, Wallingford, Conn., has generously 
provided space in its library for a Secondary Education 
Board repository of literature pertaining to the independ- 
ent school. Contributions to this repository are urgently 
solicited. 

Kinds of material desired are: books, including books 
about schools and school histories; articles; special state- 
ments from schools (not school catalogues) if the state- 
ments have to do with educational policies and aims. 


Please send contributions and suggestions to 


Pauline Anderson 
The Choate School, Wallingford, Conn, 























30th ANNUAL 





Remember the Dates: 
March 2 and 3, 1956 


Remember the Place: 


Hotel Statler, New York City 


CONFERENCE 
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Please mention 


THE INDEPENDENT SCHOOL BULLETIN 


when you patronize the advertisers 
whose announcements 


appear in this issue. 























PRICE LIST OF S.E.B. PUBLICATIONS 


Definition of Requirements, with examinations of previous year .. 


Latin Word List (new edition) . 


(Mailing costs are additional) 


A French Vocabulary (new sities covers 6 levels) 


French Book List ... 


Examination Papers in English, Seinab Late. Mathematics 
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For earlier years (so far as they are in stock) ... 


March English Test 
Form A (grades 6 and 7) . 
Form B (grades 7 and 8) . 


March Arithmetic and Anion Tests ‘bitin 6, 4, 8) 
Bulletin — 4 numbers a year (5 copies of each issue sent free to 


every active member school) 


Handbook on News Publicity ...... 
Handbook on Alumni Organizations ...... 


Our Independent School Trustees 
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Application Blank for Financial Aid ... 

Place of the Arts in the Elementary School 

Report on Sex Education Seminar ... 

Study of Health Procedures and Physical denies 
Science for the Elementary Grades ... 


Report of the Modern Language Committee eee from 


Curriculum Report, 1933) . 


Report of a Study of Secondary Cantedin (1933) 


Bureau of Research Reports, 


1936 (Part I — Pupil Guidance, ae Roll-taking, ested 


Retirements, etc.) . 


1939 Report on the Status d Chassicn in Private Schools hae 


1942 Study of the Granting of Financial Aid ... 


1948 Report on Use of Audio-Visual Aids... 

1949 Grade Placement of Mathematics ... = 
1953 Report on a Study of Retirement Programs 
1954 Report on Education for World Understanding 


Valuable Audio-Visual Aids 


Booklists of current publications Gesend outy ‘a in “May anh ya 


single copy ......... 
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borrowed 
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Automatic Spelling 


taught through a language-arts approach 


Language Arts Spellers 


Betts «+ Killgallon «+ 


Friebele 


Grades two through eight are available in Textbook and Workbook Editions. 


Teacher’s Guide Books accompany both editions. 


The child learns the skills of spelling in relation to all the other 
language arts. He meets his new spelling words in a reading 
situation. He learns to analyze them first in terms of their 
sound, then in terms of their meaning and usage. 
Twice in each lesson he is tested on them in meaning ful 


context. The practice essential to automatic spelling is pro- 
vided in the Textbook Edition by having most of the words of 
the spelling list written every day; in the Workbook Edition, 
each word is written daily. Exacting readability controls make 
these “‘the spellers that read like readers.” 


55 FIFTH AVENUE . American Book Company . NEW YORK 3, NEW YORK 








BACK S.E.B. EXAMS 


(UNDER ONE COVER) 





Math ('46-'54) .... 75¢ 
Latin ('48-'54) ... . 60c 
French ('50-54) . . . 60¢ 


(Prices Net Postpaid in Any Quantity) 
* 


Excellent Practice Material 
in Preparation for 


S.E.B. May Exams 
* 


Glen Head Press Glen Head, N. Y. 








professional guidance .. . 
. . . Selective placement 


PRIVATE SCHOOL 


and 


COLLEGE BUREAU 


Teachers and administrators selectively 
screened for the individual needs of public 
and private schools. 

Qualified consultants available on all phases 
of school] problems. 


270 Park Ave. 
New York 17, N. Y. 


GABRIEL JAMES, Director 
PLaza 3-9388 





































AMERICAN & FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


rs 
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551 Fifth Avenue 
New York 17 
N. Y. 


= 


SEVENTY-EIGHTH YEAR 
of Private School Specialization 


= 
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She 
Dorothy Marder 
Teachers’ Agency 


invites the independent 
school administrators and 
teachers to visit our office 
(one block from Grand Cen- 
tral Station) when they are 
in New York City for the 
S.E.B. conference. 


* 


342 MADISON AVENUE, N. Y. 17 


Member National A iation Teachers’ A 














EDUCATIONAL 
PLACEMENTS 


EvisaBetaH Kina, Director 
Room 1006 

516 Firra AVENUE 

New York 36, N. Y. 
MUnray Hitt 2-2957 


A selective agency for placing teachers 
and administrators 

in independent schools and colleges 
throughout the country. 


Special Music Division: 
MUSIC TEACHERS 
PLACEMENT SERVICE 
For Teachers 

in All Branches of Music 


Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 








The 
ASSOCIATED TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


522 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 
Established 1924 


Our PERSONALIZED SERVICE PLAN as- 
sures discerning and prompt attention to the re- 
quests from schools and colleges. The range of 
this service is from the university to the kinder- 
garten level, for independent schools, colleges 
and universities, for any branch of instruction 
or administration. 


Miss BLANcHE MATTHEWS 
Educational Consultant 


Member National Association of Teachers Agencies 


























SCHOOL SERVICE BUREAU 


specializing in the selection and placement 
of teachers 
for the independent schools 


Many teachers and other school personnel register with us, not because they are 
discontented with their present schools, but because they wish to be apprised of 
significant opportunities in their fields. Whether or not you be seeking a new 
position in 1955, why not consult with us about your future in school work? 
There will be no obligation involved unless or until we put you in touch witha 
position which you decide to accept. 


No registration fee Your confidence respected Interviews by appointment 


Rosert W. Hosxrns, Director 464 Broap Street, Winpsor, Conn. 


Telephone: Windsor MUrdock 8-2412 








Wesleyan University established its 


Graduate Summer School for Teachers 


in 1953 in order to provide a broader kind of graduate study than was previously 
available. The Summer School courses are designed for teachers who feel that 
exploration of important ideas in two or more related subjects will contribute 
more to their personal and pedagogical growth than the narrow specialization of 
the traditional M.A. 

Men and women who have bachelors’ degrees and are teachers or adminis- 
trators in elementary or secondary schools are eligible to attend. Those who wish 
to complete a program of thirty hours may become candidates for the new degree 
of MASTER OF ARTS IN LIBERAL STUDIES. Teachers who already have 
the Master’s degree may become candidates for the CERTIFICATE OF AD- 
VANCED STUDY. Those who are not candidates for the degree or the certi- 
ficate are also welcome. For further information please write to 


J. S. DALTRY, Director of Teacher Services 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 


MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 

















THE TUITION PLAN 


* 


The Tuition Plan was founded in 1938 to provide a method by which 
parents may pay for the education of their children in monthly install- 
ments during the academic year while the school receives its fees in full 
at the beginning of each term. 


More than 400 schools and colleges have become Associates of The 
Tuition Plan and have thus acquired the right to offer the Plan to 
parents. 


Upon request, detailed information will be sent to interested schools 
and colleges. 


* 


THE TUITION PLAN, INC. - 347 Fifth Ave. - New York 16, N.Y. 
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Tas Plan refunds the cost of lost education whenever sickness, accident, 
quarantine or epidemic deprives a student of more than a week’s class time, including withdrawal. It has 
been in use for 25 years and is now offered in 300 schools and colleges. The Plan is available in two forms 
— the original Tuition Refund Plan and the new Broad Form, which extends the protection to cover losses 
because of disciplinary, scholastic or family reasons and many others. Each Plan is paid for by the parent. 
Each protects his investment and the school’s income. Each gives the school a sound, equitable refund policy. 
Either Plan is an extra service that your school can offer without extra expense to itself. 


Write for information telling us the number of 
your students, fees, and enrollment conditions. A. W. GC. EW A R 
INCORPORATED 


Gadueational Susranite Cndasmoriltvs 
141 Milk Street BOSTON Massachusetts 


























